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THE INSPIRATION AND WORK OF THE CHRIS- 
TIAN MINISTRY. 


Whereupon, O King Agrippa, I was not disobedient unto the heavenly vision ; 
but showed first unto them of Damascus, and at Jerusalem, and throughout all the 
coasts of Judea, and then to the Gentiles, that they should repent and turn unto God, 
and do works meet for repentance.—Aocrts x@vi., 19, 20. 


My subject, brethren, from these words, is the Inspiration 
and Work of the Christian Ministry. It is one in which we 
are all deeply, vitally interested. Upon our right under- 
standing of it as presented in the New Testament depends 
the question whether our office as Christian ministers is one 
of the highest dignity, or only a sham and pretence. It may 
be either one or the other, according to the spirit in which 
it is held. 

What was the peculiar experience of the Apostle Paul 
as given in the narrative, we are not able exactly to tell. 
Whether or not the light shining and the voice speaking 
were also seen and heard by those with him, the accounts 
differ. They may have been manifest to him alone. Both 
in the materiai and the spiritual world, we see and hear only 
that to which our senses and spiritual nature have been ad- 
justed. Angel voices and heavenly music may be all around 
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us now, and we not able to hear them; the light of God’s 
nearer presence may be of dazzling brightness here, and we 
not conscious of its glory;—even as the undulatory move- 
ment of .the ether and the air may be too quick or too slow 
to meet the limited range of our faculties. We live in a 
world of mystery, of unknown forces and developments; and 
our ignorance is so great that nothing but equal arrogance 
would attempt to define the boundaries of knowledge. The 
incredible miracle of to-day may be the scientific fact of to- 
morrow. When we come to a more perfect understanding of 
the laws of mind and matter, we may perhaps speak more 
confidently. 


One thing is certain, beyond dispute. Some real and gen- 
uine experience the persecutor, Saul, passed through to be- 
come Paul, the apostle of Jesus Christ. There was no sham 
nor pretension there. As certainly as the child born into 
the world is a new life, so certainly was that a new, regen- 


erated life to him. The same divine power must be recog- 
nized as the causa operans in both. 

From the hour when the witnesses, at the death of the 
martyred Stephen, brought their clothes and “laid them at 
the feet of a young man @amed Saul,” that young man, 
though doing “ what he verily thought” was right, could 
never drive out the memory of patience and sublime cour- 
age of the heroic sufferer. Fora time he struggled against 
his convictions, persuading himself that in the service of 
God cruelty to man is justified, multiplying his zeal in per- 
secution to stifle self-reproach. “ Breathing out threaten- 
ings and slaughter,” he came near Damascus, armed in all 
the majesty of law, when at last the divine elements of his 
nature overcame the selfish and carnal, his eyes were opened 
to see the glory of the crucified man and his ears to hear the 
gentle voice, ‘* WHy persecutest thou me?” 

You may call it a miraculous conversion or not, as you 
please: a real conversion it certainly was. It was in viola- 
tion of no law of God, but in strict accordance with the 
laws of our spiritual nature. But it changed the whole cur- 
rent and meaning of the man’s life. It changed to him all 
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values, it inspired new ambitions and hopes, it gave breadth 
to all his ideas, it prepared him for an absoluteness of self- 
consecration such as the world has seldom seen. Henceforth 
he was “ready not only to be bound, but to die for the Lord 
Jesus.” Henceforth he counted all things but loss for the 
life that Jesus lived. Whatever form his preaching took, it 
was always substantially the same: “ Now then we are am- 
bassadors FOR CHRIST, as though God did beseech you by 
us: we pray you in Christ’s stead, be ye reconciled to God.” 

Was it an exceptional experience, which he needed, but 
we modern ministers of the gospel do not need? Was it 
an inspiration that he required to fit him for the Christian 
work of leading men from sin to righteousness, but for which 
we can find a substitute in secular learning or in self-seeking 
wisdom ? 

I think not. I believe that a like experience, as to its 
spiritual significance, is not only possible, but essential to us 
all. I believe that a like inspiration, filling our hearts with 
a pervading and controlling purpose of self-consecration for 
God and for Christ’s sake, for truth and goodness, is as need- 
ful now as it was then, and that without it the most elo- 
quent preaching of the most stately pulpit will be of little 
or no effect. 

I hold no controversy about words. I enter into no dis- 
cussion about methods of divine action, or the channels, nat- 
ural or supernatural (who knows the limits of one or the 
other?), by which truth and spiritual life come into the soul. 
I only say that they must be there, with a transforming and 
consecrating power, before we are prepared to make success- 
ful use of whatever natural ability and acquired attainments 
we may possess, in the gospel ministry. Lecturers we may 
be, in science or philosophy or political economy, or in the- 
ological disputation and verbal criticism, or in controversial 
attack and defence. But to bring peace to the troubled 
soul, to rebuke the sin and save the sinner, to make the love 
of God seem beautiful to the worldly mind, to make the life 
of Christ so attractive that belief in him will need no argu- 
ment,— in a word, to stand, as Paul stood, as the ambassa- 
dor for Chyjst to persuade men, both by precept and exam- 
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ple, “Be ye reconciled to God,’—we must ourselves have 
first learned by experience all that we teach. We can make 
Jesus known to others only as we know him ourselves. We 
can reveal God not in the least degree beyond what the rev- 
elation is in our own souls. Talk there may be, about God 
and about Jesus, both attributes and virtues; but God and 
Jesus are brought near to human souls only by those to 
whom God and Jesus have been near. 

“He alone within whom truth is a living, substantial pres- 
ence,” says Dr. Channing, “can give it forth in fresh, genial, 
natural, quickening tones.” ‘ Truth, when seen as a reality, 
always breathes faith and trust. Doubt and despondence 
belong to error or superficial views. Truth is of God, and 
is bright with promise of that infinite good which all his 
perfections make sure.” 

I am persuaded, dear brothers, that herein we find the 
chief reason for the inefficiency of the-+church and the 
pulpit, in modern times, not only of our communion, but of 
all others. It is the want of deep convictions. It is feeble 
and hesitating faith. It is the want of that personal experi- 
ence of religion which comes from living sympathy with the 
character, and sincere belief in the words and promises of 
Jesus Christ. : 

They tell us that the age of pulpit influence has passed 
away; that the newspaper and scientific journal take its 
place; that science has so far advanced that the childlike 
faith of former days and its resultant earnestness are no 
longer possible. 

We do not believe it. The infinite truths of God, of the 
human soul, of universal brotherhood, of right and wrong, 
of responsibility and retribution, of spiritual life and spirit- 
ual death, are the same now as they ever were. Human 
needs and cares and sorrows are the same. ‘Come unto me, 
ye that are weary and heavy-laden, and I will give you rest,” 
are words as precious now as eighteen hundred years ago. 
The mysteries of sin and of death yet remain. The glories 
of creation yet abide. The redemption of the soul from sin 
and its victory over death are yet the great work given us 
to do. If we could but speak of these things with the ear- 
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nestness that personal knowledge and experience create, the 
common people would hear us gladly; and the science- 
taught generations of the nineteenth century would be led, 
as I believe they will be, to accomplish greater things in the 
service of God and humanity than the world has ever yet 
seen. Science and philosophy may drive out superstitious 
fears: they cannot and do not seek to drive out Faith and 
Hope and Charity, without which the soul itself would die. 

But scepticism cannot inspire life. Abstruse speculations 
of those who are seeking after God, if haply they may find 
him, are not what the hungering and thirsting soul desires. 
Not many months ago, I heard an eloquent preacher dis- 
course upon the existence and nature of God. He stoutly 
maintained that there is a God, because that is the easier of 
two logically impossible alternatives. But he said science 
forbids us from ascribing to him personality or causative 
power or will or design, or the attributes‘of wisdom or love, 
or the offices of providential care; that all of these are fan- 
cies of anthropomorphistic superstition ; that perhaps force 
was a better word to describe him by than power; and that 
his (or its) life is simply immutable law, under the operation 
of which the efficacy of prayer can have no scientific place. 
Then, at the close, instead of saying stat nominis wmbra, he 
said, “ Let us pray,” and repeated the Lord’s prayer,— “ Our 
Father, who art in heaven, ... forgive us our debts as we 
forgive our debtors.” As I came out, one near me said, “I 
thought I was an atheist, but that’s what I believe, only I do 
not see where the prayer comes in.” 

Of the thousand hearers who listened to that discourse, 
how many hearts went away comforted, how many of that 
crowd of young men were better prepared for the trials and 
temptations of the next week? 

“ But surely he was right to speak his real opinions,” one 
may say. “ You would not have him parrot words of belief 
in which he does not share?” Certainly not. But I would 
say to such an inquirer and doubter, with all the earnestness 
and tenderness of a brother, that the Christian pulpit is as 
yet no place for him. Let him tarry in Jericho until his 
spiritual beard is grown. 
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“T believe, and therefore have I spoken,” is the gospel- 
given and indispensable license to preach. 

It is a question of common honesty, not one of ecclesias- 
tical or denominational discipline, whether a man is justifia- 
ble in occupying a Christian pulpit to preach agnosticism. 
It may be possible to believe all the truths that Jesus taught 
without saying, “ Lord, Lord” ; but without believing these 
truths it is hardly possible either to know or do the “ will of 
the Father who isin Heaven.” Faith in the living and ever- 
present God; faith in the human soul and its personal im- 
mortality ; faith in the infinite difference between right and 
wrong, between righteousness and unrighteousness, between 
licentiousness and purity, and therefore between the soul 
lost and the soul saved; faith in the absolute obligation 
under which God has placed us to recognize the claims of 
human brotherhood throughout the whole range of human- 
ity; faith in the excellence of virtue as infinitely above the 
rewards of virtue, and in the vileness of sin as infinitely 
worse than the punishment of sin,— 

“ This teach me more than hell to shun, 

That more than heaven pursue,” — 
in a word, faith in Christian truth, which embraces all spir- 
itual truth, from whatever source it may come, and in the 
life of Jesus, as the embodiment of the truths he taught,— 
for the Word became flesh and dwelt among us,—this FAITH, 
the seurce of hope and love, is the needful inspiration of the 
gospel ministry. 

Its direct and necessary consequence is self-consecration to 
the work given us to do,—at first perhaps imperfect, with 
infant feebleness of purpose, but with sincere and earnest 
desire for growth and diligent devotion to the spiritual in- 
terests of those whom we would serve. Self-consecration : 
the grandest word in the English language; the key to all 
heroism ; the first condition of all great attainment, whether 
in art or knowledge or philanthropy or spiritual life; lead- 
ing to self-denial and self-sacrifice, but carrying us far be- 
yond them by making the will of God our will, and the 
service of God our chief delight. This it is to “ put on the 
Lord Jesus Christ,” to take up the cross and follow him, to 
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find our life in losing it. Such is the spirit of working that 
the gospel ministry demands. 

Do you say that this is the language of enthusiasm, and 
not of sober, practical good sense? No: rather will you say 
that my words are tame and inadequate, when we rightly 
consider the grandeur of the work we have to do. 

“If there be any office worthy of angels, it is that of 
teaching Christian truth. The Son of God hallowed it, by 
sustaining it in his own person. All other labors sink be- 
fore it. Royalty is impotence and a vulgar show, compared 
with the deep and quickening power which the Christian 
teacher may exert on the human soul.” Those are Dr. 
Channing’s words. 

Very different indeed it is from the flippancy with which 
young men; perhaps poorly trained for any vocation, some- 
times enter the pulpit, without any personal religious ex- 
perience of their own, to ventilate their half-ideas, to reject 
freely what they have half-examined, to talk of whatever 
comes uppermost, having no definite object in view, no 
grand end to attain. 

Have they no thought of the divine work they have in 
hand,— that they are addressing living men and women on 
the subjects that lie deepest in their nature, that spread 
themselves widest over their destiny ? 

All the earnestness of which we are capable, all the con- 
secrated energy we can command, are not too much for the 
reasonably faithful discharge of the duties which we daily 
undertake. 

Pardon me, dear brothers, if I seem to lose myself, and to 
speak with unbecoming directness and simplicity. I have 
now been many years out of the pulpit, although, thank 
God! not out of the Christian ministry, and have learned to 
look at things from the point of view held by the pews 
rather than the desk. What laymen want is greater evi- 
dence of reality. They crave words of power, laying hold 
of the heart’s best affections, rebuking the heart’s besetting 
sins, awakening the heart’s best ambition and hopes. They 


need to be addressed as individuals, as having a living, per- 
sonal relationship to God, as being not our own, but belong- 
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ing to him, and him alone. They want, they need, words of 
searching power to reach the centre of life, so that, rising 
from their places, they will say, in their silent hearts: “ God 
be merciful to me-a sinner. .. . I will live a better life and 
do better work from this time forward, God helping me.” 
To meet that demand, the preacher needs some little of that 
fire from the altar of God with which the Apostle Paul was 
touched, when he reasoned of “righteousness, temperance, 
and judgment to come,” until Felix trembled. It requires 
no exceptional strength nor eloquence nor learning to do 
this. It does require earnestness and faith. 

I heard such a sermon two Sundays ago from my own 
pastor in St. Louis, and shall be the better for it as long as I 
live. It brought strength and encouragement to every heart. 

From what I have said of the inspiration of the gospel 
ministry, the nature and quality of its work perhaps suffi- 
ciently appear. But I add a few words to bring into distinct 
view the ideal of that work, as presented by the apostle him- 
self; for I am very much impressed by its simplicity of state- 
ment. Remember that he was a convert, full of zeal, earnest 
in the new service of one whom he had persecuted, standing 
before those to whom he would most magnify his office. Yet 
he used no startling words, he propounded no mysteries of 
doctrine, but in language which one of the old prophets 
might have used,— nay, which they had often used,—he 
proclaimed his mission: “ Whereupon, O King Agrippa, I 
was not disobedient unto the heavenly vision,”’ but preached 
both to Jew and Gentile, “that they should repent and turn 
unto God, and do works meet for repentance.” 

That is the great humanizing gospel we have to preach, 
that is the practical work we have to do. It is the law of 
righteousness, the gospel of filial love and divine care, the 
golden rule of good works,—the same gospel to rich and 
poor, to the high and low, to the learned and ignorant, to 
men of the first century and of the nineteenth. 

How shall that gospel be declared ? 

1. By direct precept, by the word of exhortation and Bible- 
preaching, by whatever can make the beauty and excellence 
of Christ’s life and his doctrines of righteousness known. 
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2. By becoming and reverential regard for the institutions 
of Christianity, baptism and the Lord’s supper. Free them 
from superstitious regard, but hold them as symbols of faith, 
the time-honored bond of Christian brotherhood. Their neg- 
lect in our churches is 4 frequent cause of disintegration and 
often of spiritual decay. 

3. By lives of righteousness, of purity, of self-denial, of 
temperance, of active usefulness,—by humbly striving to 
make ourselves an example of what we would persuade 
other men to be. : 

Undoubtedly, this is the great power. It is the irresistible 
argument for the truth as it is in Jesus. A church with a 
hundred ministers thus devoted and consistent would in a 
few years’ time turn the whole world to it. Even in the 
Great Teacher himself, this is the chief power of persuasion, 
the source of abiding authority. The Christian religion 
would have died out long ago, under the load of corruptions 
and abuses, if the life of Jesus had not been its continued 
salvation. 

A stain upon the preacher’s life, no matter how eloquent 
he may be, neutralizes his influence. He may be sustained 
by church authority, whitewashed by ecclesiastical courts, 
acquitted by juries with verdict of “not proven”; but, if a 
reasonable doubt is left of his purity or honesty, his advo- 
cacy of any cause only weakens it, and, whatever strength of 
denominational success he may attain, he is doing nothing 
for the cause of Christ. 

And not only so. It is one of the startling truths that we 
are compelled to face, that the pastor and preacher will find 
his own character reflected in that of his people. A ten 
years’ ministry seldom fails to reveal it. It is not easy for 
them to keep above the average character of one whom they 
love and respect and hear as ‘their gospel teacher every 
Sunday. His standard of self-denial will be theirs, or his 
standard of self-indulgence, with this difference,—that their 
exposures are greater than his, and tendencies carefully 
guarded from excess by him lead them to more serious harm. 

Brothers, our opponents tell us sometimes, their wish 

2 
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being father of the thought, that the Unitarian movement 
has lost its power, is practically dead, “ played out,” effete. 
Unfortunately, in comparison with what we ought to be, the 
charge is too near the truth. We are not doing half, nor 
quarter, nor one-tenth what we ought to do. Some of our 
churches are sickly, some asleep, some dying, some dead. 
But we have, as I verily believe, the word of mightiest 
power, the true gospel of the coming time, the gospel of 
science, of universal religion, of spiritual freedom and life, 
if we could but thoroughly receive it ourselves, and with 
hearty faith sound it abroad. There never was a time nor 
place in which better opportunity was given for genuine 
influence in Christ’s cause than is offered now to the 
teachers of liberal Christianity. 

I almost envy the young man who stands at this day in a 
Unitarian Christian pulpit, himself baptized in the Christian 
spirit, to give the message of love and fraternity and filial 
obedience to a free people. Only let him keep, in hiseown 
life, as close as possible to the life of Jesus, who went about 
doing good, “ who did no sin, neither was guile found in his 
mouth.” Let him not be afraid of the words Authority, 
Allegiance, Discipleship. The authority is that of truth; the 
allegiance is to the eternal law of right; the discipleship is 
the willing surrender of our souls to God. That is what 
Jesus desired. “I speak as unto wise men. Judge ye what 
I say.” 

But in proportion to the simplicity of doctrines preached, 
being only the truths which Jesus taught and lived, must be 
the earnestness of our faith in them. If we had “schemes 
of salvation” to present; if we could resort to the tricks 
and delusions of the confessional; if the trappings and 
paraphernalia of ecclesiasticism were sacred in our eyes,— 
then we might build up churches and get crowds of con- 
verts by perfunctory service. But they to whom the father- 
hood of God and the brotherhood of men, enforced by the 
two “great commandments of the law,” are the sum and 
substance of religion, must make the truth a part of their 
soul’s own life, to awaken life in the souls of others. 

It is easy enough to teach a creed by acceptance of which 
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salvation is secured. But what mightiness of faith is re- 
quired to make the worldly and selfish and corrupt man 
believe the word which Jesus spoke: “ The kingdom of God 
is within you”; or those of the Apostle Paul: “ Whosoever 
defileth the temple of God, him shall God destroy. For the 
temple of God is holy, which temple ye are.” 

Brethren, there is no need for despondency, no excuse for 
it. The young men now coming forward will more than 
make our places good. There has been something too much 
of the “everlasting no” in times past, but we are coming in 
to the better light of the “everlasting yea.” The gospel of 
the future will be affirmative. The task of pulling down is 
well-nigh finished. The command now given is that we, 
“as living stones, may be built up, a spiritual house, a holy 
priesthood, to offer up spiritual sacrifices acceptable to God 
by Jesus Christ.” 

See to it then, my young brothers, that ye be not disobe- 
dient to the heavenly vision; but wherever you go, whether 
north or south, east or west, preach the same doctrine of 
salvation, with all the saving power of your own faith and 
practice, that men “should repent and turn unto God, and 
do works meet for repentance.” 

Lay aside all doubt, all self-distrust, all timidity. You 
are bearers of a message. A dispensation has been com- 
mitted unto you. Believe in the great gospel truths you 
preach, so confidently that, without pretension or arrogance, 
you may say, as every true prophet of righteousness must, 
“ Thus saith the Lord”; and they who hear you will forget 
the messenger in the grandeur of the message given. 


O Lord our God, may grace be given to every one of us 
thus to speak, thus to make proof of our ministry. May we 
have the inspiration of truth and righteousness. May we 
have strength to consecrate our lives to thee as earnest fol- 
lowers of thy Son Jesus Christ. And, when life comes to its 
close, may each one of us be able honestly to say, with him, 
“T have finished the work thou gavest me to do.” Amen. 

Wa. G. Exior. 
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JOHN MILTON.* 


The amplitude of Milton’s genius must impress even the 
most casual observer. If he had never been a writer, he 
would still have been one of the greatest men of a great 
time, “all of which he saw and part of which he was.” If 
he had never been a poet, he would still have been one of 
the greatest writers of our Anglo-Saxon speech, the master 
of a prose which challenges comparison with Bacon’s, 
Taylor’s, and Burke’s. It is as an epic poet that we often- 
est think of him. But, if he had never written Paradise 
Lost or Paradise Regained, he would still have been what 
he is now,—one of England’s three greatest poets, Shak- 
spere and Spenser the other two,—his lyric genius was so 
masterly. 

Milton was born in London, Dec. 9, 1608, at which time 
Shakspere was only forty-four years old, though he had 
only eight years more to live. The father was a scrivener, 
whose sign in Bread Street was our national bird, an eagle, 


—and a spread eagle, too. The home adjoined the shop, 
and the Mermaid Tavern was only a few rods away. Here 
it was that Shakspere and “rare Ben Jonson” used to 


meet their fellow-poets of the Mermaid Club. Beaumont 
writes : — 


“ What things have we seen 
Done at the Mermaid! Heard words that have been 
So nimble and so full of subtile flame 


*The Iife of John Milton. Narrated in connection with the Political, Ecclesi- 
astical, and Literary History of his Time. By David Masson, M.D., LL.D. Vols. 
L-V. Macmillan & Co. 


Milton. By Stopford A. Brooke. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
Milton. By Mark Pattison, B.D., Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford. 


See also the essays on Milton of Channing, Macaulay (the author’s first essay in 
the Edinburgh Review, and, however brilliant, of little value), Dr. Johnson, in his 
Lives of the Poets, Taine, in his History of English Literature, Matthew Arnold, in 
Mixed Essays, Prof. Seelye, in Roman Imperialism and Other Essays, Prof. Lowell, 
in Among my Books, second series, Emerson, in Characteristics of Men of Genius. 
Lowell's essay is a criticism of Prof. Masson’s Life of Milton, Vols. 1., I., which the 
additional volumes have made all the more pertinent. Prof. Seelye’s essays are two 
in number. That on the Political Life of Milton is a good corrective of Pattison’s 
Life of Milton on its political side, where it is as unsatisfactory and inappreciative 
as on its literary side it is thoroughly good. 
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As if that every one from whence they came 
Had meant to put his whole wit in a jest, 
And had resolved to live a fool the rest 

Of his dull life.” 

And what more natural than that Shakspere, coming out 
of the Mermaid once upon a time, should encounter the 
young Milton, and, arrested by his marvellous beauty, should 
lay his hand upon his shining hair and see the poet in his 
eyes? 

Milton was well born, in comfortable circumstances. The 
mother was gentle and pious. The father had lost his birth- 
right by abjuring the Catholic faith, but afterward had 
amassed a little fortune of his own; and, having himself had 
and appreciated a University education, his son John, from 
the first, was destined for the same, with a view to an eccle- 
siastical career. Plain living and high thinking were the 
rule in Milton’s early home. The father was a writer of 
verses and a composer of music second to no one at that 
time. The son, too, was a lover of music all his days. He 
never speaks of music without love and knowledge. His 
mastery of various rhythms shows a perfect ear. And, when 
he was old and blind, he knew no sweeter solace than to sit 
before his organ, doubtless a very modest instrument, feeling 
along the keys for favorite melodies of madrigal and psalm. 

The youth of Milton had for its environment the simplic- 
ity, but not the severity, of Puritan manners. The classic 
and the Christian tributaries of the Renaissance met in his 
personal experience. Entering Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
at sixteen, a noble independence characterized his bearing, 
and foretold what manner of man he was to be. There was 
little sympathy between him and the pedantic Dryasdusts 
who were set over him. There was rebellion and, according 
to some accounts, corporal punishment, then practised in the 
universities, but soon to cease. But, whatever happened, 
the young man took his honors at the regular times. His 
haughty and reserved demeanor kept him from making many 
friends, but his scholarly attainments and his glorious beauty 
won him general admiration. The culture of Milton appar- 
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ently exhausted pretty much all there was to know in the 
seventeenth century. At St. Paul’s School, at Christ’s Col- 
lege, and afterward at home with the codperation and sym- 
pathy of his father, he ranged through all the length and 
breadth of Hebrew, Greek, and Latin literature, together 
with French and Spanish and Italian, and last, but not least, 
everything written in English, from Chaucer down to his 
own time. And to this immense knowledge of literature 
he added no mean proficiency in mathematics, in philosophy 
and the theology of the fathers, the schoolmen, and the re- 
doubtable controversialists of his own time. The prose 
and poetry of Milton are the prose and poetry of one who 
has studied all these things, not superficially, but in such a 
way as to make them proper to him as his own flesh and 
blood. Especially the mythologies of Judea, Greece, and 
Rome, were ever at his fingers’ ends. The allusions, which 
to us seem often so remote, to him were, without doubt, as 
unavoidable as our familiar quotations from Shakspere or 
the Bible. . 

The original idea of Milton and his parents was that he 
should devote all the results of so much toilsome acquisition 
to the service of the church. But the high gods had des- 
tined him for other things. His own account of this matter 
is that, “coming to maturity and perceiving what tyranny 
had invaded the church, and that he who would take orders 
must subscribe slave,...he thought it better to prefer a 
blameless silence before the sacred office of speaking, bought 
and begun with servitude and forswearing.” Henceforth 
his only object was to be a man of letters, and especially, 
once he should find himself full-summed in all his powers, 
to put his whole strength into some one great poem which 
men would not willingly let die. If great men are ever un- 
conscious of their greatness, they are not always so. Milton 
certainly was not unconscious of his. He felt himself called 
to be a poet, and he magnified his calling without bound. 
His fame has not been greater than he deliberately resolved 
it should be. But then his interpretation of his poetic func- 
tion was the loftiest possible. “I was confirmed,” he says, 
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“in this opinion, that he who would not be frustrate of his 
hope to write well hereafter in laudable things ought him- 
self to be a true poem; that is, a composition and pattern 
of the best and honorablest things; not presuming to sing 
high praises of heroic men or famous cities, unless he have 
in himself the experience and practice of all that which is 
praiseworthy.” So conscious was he of his power that, 


twenty years before he began the composition of his immor- 
tal epic, he frankly stated his intention, at some distant 
day, to “take up the harp and sing an elaborate song to gen- 


erations ”’»— ‘a poem,” as he wrote elsewhere, “not to be 
raised from the heat of youth or the vapors of wine;... 
nor to be obtained by the invocation of Dame Memory and 
her siren daughters, but by devout prayer to that Eternal 
Spirit who can enrich with all utterance and knowledge, 
and sends out his seraphim with the hallowed fire of his altar, 
to touch and purify the lips of whom he pleases.” But with 
this colossal self-respect there went an equal self-restraint. 
The poet was in no hurry to write his “song to genera- 
tions.” He did not think that he should die till he had 
written it. He could afford to wait. He could not afford 
to hurry. And so it was not till he was old and blind that 
his great epic was begun.* 

It is indeed remarkable, when we consider how intense 
the poetic self-consciousness of Milton was, and how soon it 
was developed, that he should have produced so little poetry 
in his youth and prime. But the lack of quantity is more 
than compensated for by the quality of his performance. A 
mask or two, the twin lyrics, L’ Allegro and Il Penseroso, an 
ode, a monody, and a few sonnets,— these were nearly all; 
and yet, as I have said, if he had written only these, his 
rank as a poet would be precisely what it is now: he would 
be one of three with Shakspere and Spenser. But this is 
not to say that, had he written only these, he would have 
been as great a poet as he actually proved, although I some- 
times think that in our day it would be better for his fame 


* It was conceived before the Revolution; written after the Restoration, with the 
exception of a few notable passages. 
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if his great epic had remained unwritten. Dazzled by the 
splendor of this, men were unable for some generations to 
see his earlier and more modest workmanship, and it has 
fallen into comparative neglect. My young friends assure 
me they do not care for Milton. They mean they do not 
care for Paradise Lost. Ido not wonder so much at this. 
But when I ask them if they have read the sonnets, the Ode 
to the Nativity, the Lycidas, Comus, [’ Allegro, and Il Pense- 
roso, they confess that they have not. Let them read these, 
not once, but many times, and they will care for Milton ; 
that is, if they care for poetry at all. There are people who 
think they like poetry, who, in reality, like certain assem- 
blages of rhymes and rhythms because they are not poetry. 
I do not know of any better test of a man’s liking for real 
poetry than his feeling about Milton’s early poems. If he 
does not care for these, it is very certain that he does not 
care for poetry. 

Milton’s sonnets do not all belong to the period of his 
early manhood. They are the golden links which bind to- 
gether the different phases of his life,—his youth, his man- 
hood, and old age. Said Miss Hannah More to Dr. John- 
son, “Pray, how could a poet who wrote Paradise Lost 
write such poor sonnets?” And the great ursine oracle 
replied, “* Madam, Milton was a genius that could cut a 


colossus from a rock, but could not carve heads upon cherry- 
stones.” Another poet (if Johnson was a poet), celebrating 
the virtues of the sonnet, sings : — 


“ A glow-worm lamp, 
It cheered mild Spenser, called from Faery-Land 
To struggle through dark ways ; and when a damp 
Fell round the path of Milton, in his hand 
The thing became a trumpet, whence he blew 
Soul-animating strains,— alas, too few!” 

Milton is spoken of as. being much famed and little read, 
and in our time it may be so; but that it has not been so 
always is proved conclusively by the multitude of Miltonic 
phrases that have passed into the common speech of men,— 
quotations, some of them so familiar that the quotation-marks 
wore long since dropped. The patent has run out. Who 
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thinks, when he declares he will not “’bate a jot of heart 
or hope,” that he is quoting Milton’s sonnet to Cyriac Skin- 
ner; or when he uses the expression, “As ever in my great 
Taskmaster’s eye,” that he is quoting Milton’s sonnet, “ On 
being arrived at the Age of Twenty-three”? But let us read 
together two or three sonnets, and see which was nearer 
right, Johnson or Wordsworth, in the above contradictory 
estimates of Milton’s value as a sonneteer. Here is one 
upon “ The Late Massacre in Piemont” : — 


“ Avenge, O Lord, thy slaughtered saints, whose bones 
Lie scattered on the Alpine Mountains cold ; 
Even them who kept thy truth so pure of old, 
When all our fathers worshipped stocks and stones, 
Forget not: in thy book record their groans 
Who were thy sheep, and in their ancient fold 
Slain by the bloody Piemontese that rolled 
Mother with infant down the rocks. Their moans 
The vales redoubled to the hills, and they 
To Heaven. Their martyred blood and ashes sow 
Over all the Italian fields where still doth sway 
The triple tyrant; that from these may grow 
A hundred-fold, who, having learned thy way, 
Early may fly the Babylonian woe.” 


Is that a head carved on a cherry-stone, and poorly carved 
at that, or is it a “soul-animating ” trumpet-blast, as Words- 
worth said? Or take this other, “ On his Blindness ” : — 


“ When I consider how my light is spent 
Ere‘half my days, in this dark world and wide, 
And that one talent, which is death to hide, 
Lodged with me useless, though my soul more bent 
To serve therewith my Maker, and present 
My true account, lest he returning chide ; 
‘Doth God exact day-labor, light denied ?’ 
I fondly ask: but Patience, to prevent 
That murmur, soon replies, ‘God doth not need 
Either man’s work, or his own gifts ; who best 
Bear his mild yoke, they serve him best: his state 
Is kingly; thousands at his bidding speed, 
And post o’er land and ocean without rest : 
They also serve who only stand and wait.’” 


From his twenty-third to his thirtieth year, Milton lived 


3 
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quietly at Horton, in Buckinghamshire, whither his father 
had removed his family from the crowded London streets. 
Here, amid country sights and sounds, Milton had ample 
opportunity for —in his own immortal phrase — “ beholding 
the bright countenance of truth in the quiet and still air 
of delightful studies.” It is interesting to imagine how dif- 
ferent the impression of Milton’s life and character would 
probably have been, if the misfortunes of his country had 
not broken up this even round of days. Now the total im- 
pression is tumultuous and stormy. Then it would have 
been singularly calm and sweet. The world of poetry 
would perhaps have been much richer, but the world of 
character would have been correspondingly poorer. Milton 
himself would still —as he aspired to be — have been a true 
poem; but the poem would have been one of idyllic sweet- 
ness, not one of epic grandeur, as it is now. 

How tenderly alive the poet’s nature was to the impres- 
sions of the outward world, the poems written at Horton 
abundantly show. His poetic vein, he said, never flowed 
happily except from the autumnal to the vernal equinox. 
The remainder of the year he would lie passive to the 
mighty mother’s moulding hand. “In those vernal seasons 
of the year, when the air is calm and pleasant, it were,” he 
said, “an injury and suilenness against Nature not to [leave 
one’s books and] go out and see her riches and partake in 
her rejoicing.” : 

The L’ Allegro and ll Penseroso were the natural results of 
these delightful alternations of a wise passivity with periods 
of unforced creation. They are the perfection of lyric 
poetry, unequalled save by a few flights of Shelley and 
Spenser, unsurpassed by any. Music itself could not ex- 
press the opposing moods of sober thought and careless joy 
more perfectly than these contrasted poems. One may not 
like them and still be an extellent person, but not a person 
who likes poetry. for its own sake. 

The Mask of Comus is the most characteristic poem that 
Milton ever wrote. Emerson says it is * the loftiest song in 
praise of chastity that is in any language.” Various notes 
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blend in the character of Milton, but the note of purity is 
the most central, all-pervading. The poem was a natural 
expression of the man. Shakspere always conceals himself, 
Milton never. All of his poetry is autobiographical. The 
Almighty is the mouth-piece of his theology, and Satan is 
the image of his pride. Samson’s blindness in Samson Ago- 
nistes is his blindness, but most of all the purity which is 
the beginning, middle, and end of Comus, is Milton’s own. 
Charged by some foul-mouthed controversialist in later years 
with a libidinous youth, he answers, with such evident sin- 
cerity that we need no confirmation, that, “ A certain nice- 
ness of nature, an honest haughtiness and self-esteem, either 
of what I was or might be, kept me still above those low 
descents of mind.” For his mind, he tells us, “gave him 
that every free and gentle spirit, without oath of chastity, 
ought to be born a knight; nor needed to expect the gilt 
spur, or the laying of a sword upon his shoulder, to stir him 
up by his counsel and his arm to secure and protect” the 
chastity of any wife or maid. It is the same spirit that 
shines in these sentences and in the Mask of Comus, a refu- 


tation for all ages that the highest poetry cannot be “ passion- 


> 


ately pure.” Comus has as much passion as Don Juan, 
but it is a passion for purity. 
“So dear to heaven is saintly chastity 
That, when a soul is found sincerely so, 
A thousand liveried angels lackey her, 
Driving far off each thing of sin and guilt; 
And in clear dream and solemn vision 
Tell her of things that no gross ear can hear, 
Till oft converse with heavenly habitants 
Begins to cast a beam on the outward shape, 
The unpolluted temple of the mind, 
And turns it by degrees to the soul’s essence, 
Till all be made immortal.” 


I doubt if Milton’s Mask was as agreeable to the fine 
people for whom it was written as the more frivolous kind 
which Jonson furnished them, but after two hundred and 
fifty years these words have not lost any of their beauty or 
significance : — 


“ Virtue could see to do what virtue would 
By her own radiant light, though sun and moon 
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Were in the flat sea sunk... . 

He that hath light within his own clear breast 
May sit in the centre, and enjoy bright day ; 
But he that hides a dark soul and foul thoughts 
Benighted walks under the mid-day sun ; 
Himself is his own dungeon.” 

There are other gems in Comus which shine with warmer 
brilliancy than these, though not less pure. Taine has de- 
clared, justly I cannot but think, that this poem is Milton’s 
masterpiece. I would much rather give up Paradise Lost. 
For lovers of real poetry, Comus is an unfailing source of 
joy- 

The ode On the Morning of Christ's Nativity belongs 
with Comus to the early and sequestered period of Milton’s 
life. In the majestic cadence of its longer lines, there is a 
hint that, but for the exigencies of civil war, Milton need not 
have waited till his fiftieth year and more to write his epic 
poem. Is it too much to say that this ode of Milton’s is the 
most beautiful poem which Christianity ever has inspired ? 
The epic of Dante is more wonderful, certainly, and Milton’s 
own epic is more magnificent; but, for beauty, there is no 
other Christian poem like to this. Milton, as we have seen, 
was a musician. We should expect, therefore, his pvems to 
be musical. And this they are. No one is more so than the 
Ode on the Nativity. Here, too, is that “grand style” al- 
ways sustained, which Matthew Arnold thinks was Milton’s 
greatest mark. Wordsworth attained to it often, but had 
no security against dropping suddenly into a lower sphere. 
With Milton, it is a prime necessity of his poetic nature. 
Only the fittest words seemed to gravitate to him. He 
would be very bold, who should suggest a single alteration 
in the Christmas ode. 

Perhaps the greatest stanza is that which represents the 
pagan oracles as silenced by the coming of Christ : — 


“ The oracles are dumb : 
No voice or hideous hum 
Runs through the archéd roof in words deceiving ; 
Apollo from his shrine 
Can no more divine, 
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With hollow shriek the shrine of Delphos leaving. 
No nightly trance, or breathéd spell, 
Inspires the pale-eyed priest from the prophetic cell.” 


Here, as in all the best of Milton’s poetry, we hold each 
phrase, like ripe fruit in the mouth, tasting its delicate 
savor with a lingering delight. 

“ But see the Virgin blest 
Hath laid her babe to rest. 
Time is our tedious song should here have ending. 
Heaven’s youngest teeméd star 
Hath fixed her polished car, 


Her sleeping Lord with hand-maid lamp attending ; 
And all about the courtly stable 
Bright-harnessed angels sit in order serviceable.” 


In this poem, as again and far more amply in Paradise 
Lost, Milton plundered the hoarded treasures of the pagan 
Renaissance to enrich the triumph of the Christ. 

Milton’s Lycidas, a monody upon the death of a dear 
friend, if somewhat overburdened with classical allusions, is 
still “ poetry for poets,” of whom Dr. Samuel Johnson was 
not one, or he could not have written, “ Surely, no man could 
have fancied that he read Lycidas with pleasure, had he not 
known the author.” “Terrible sentence,” says Matthew 
Arnold, “for revealing the deficiencies of the critic who 
utters it!’’ There is an anticipation in Lycidas of Milton’s 
sterner mood, of the Puritan controversialist. His friend 
was to have been “a shepherd of souls.” And truly there 
is much need of such as he. 

“ The hungry sheep look up and are not fed, 


But, swollen with wind and the rank mist they draw, 
Rot inwardly.” * 


Milton’s mother died in 1637, when he was twenty-nine 
years old; and the next year his desire for foreign travel, 
which his filial devotion had hitherto kept in abeyance, as- 
serted itself, and he went to France and Italy. He remained 
abroad fifteen months. This period must have been im- 


*In a world of misquotations, the last line of Lycidas is perhaps misquoted as 
often as any other. It is 


“ To-morrow to fresh woods and pastures new.” 
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mensely exciting to his genius and satisfactory to his taste. 
To visit Italy was, for him, to visit his spiritual fatherland. 
In Venice, Galileo received him in his dungeon, where he 
was pining for the crime of doubting the ecclesiastical as- 
tronomy. At.Florence, he communed with the great spirits 
of Dante and Savonarola and Michael Angelo, dead, but 
still speaking. At Rome, one can imagine with what sacred 
joy he must have lifted up his eyes to Michael Angelo’s fres- 
coes in the Sistine chapel. Could those majestic prophets 
and sibyls have spoken, it would have been in language like 
his own impassioned prose. They would have revealed to 
him his latent possibilities of wrath and scorn. But Rome’s 
best gift to Milton was the friendship of his own country- 
man, Andrew Marvell, the incorruptible, a friendship end- 
ing only with Milton’s life in 1674, when Marvell had four 
years remaining. Going to Naples, an aged friend of Tasso 
poured into his willing ear volumes of reminiscences of the 
unhappy author of Jerusalem Delivered, and quickened his 
desire to write an English epic that should be “a song to 
generations.” But now from England came such news of 
Hampden’s conflict with the king, and hostile armies mus- 
tering, that Milton hastened to return. “I thought it 
base,” he said, “to be travelling for amusement abroad, 
while my fellow-citizens were fighting for liberty at home.” 

For the next twenty years, Milton was fighting the battles 
of Puritanism and the Commonwealth, as dangerously as 
any soldier of Cromwell on the fields of Naseby and Dunbar 
and Worcester,— as dangerously and as effectively. He was 
the voice of the great Revolution, as Cromwell was the arm. 
The poet vanishes. For twenty years and more we have 
nothing poetical from him but a few sonnets. The Milton 
of the Revolution is a pamphleteer. His subjects are: Pre- 
latical Episcopacy; Reformation in England; The Doctrine 
and Discipline of Divorce; Areopagitica, a speech for the 
liberty of unlicensed printing; The Tenure of Kings and 
Magistrates, an elaborate justification of the execution of 
Charles I.; Hikonoclastes, this in answer to the famous 
Hikon Basilike, a pathetic account of Charles I. in prison, 
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attributed at first to his own hand, but not rightly; A 
First and Second Defence of the People of England for 
their Treatment of the King; Civil Power in Ecclesiastical 
Causes; An Easy Way of Establishing a Free Common- 
wealth. There are many other titles besides these, but 
these are the most conspicuous, and show the drift of his 
discourse. If he had written nothing else, these various 
publications would rank him with the greatest writers Eng- 
land has produced. And there are those who speak of 
Milton’s prose as altogether beautiful and admirable. Have 
they never read his pamphlets, or do they say what they do 
not believe, or is their taste wholly perverted? One or the 
other of these things must be true of any one who had noth- 
ing but admiration for Milton’s prose. There is plenty in it 
to admire. There are sentences which might be written in 
gold, but it is not rich enough; in pearls, but they are not 
pure enough; in diamonds, but they are not bright enough. 
But there are other sentences which might as well be 
written in blood, they are so fierce; in mire, they are so 
coarse ; in lead, they are so heavy and so dull. Milton was 
a Puritan; and he had the Puritan severity, the Puritan 
lack of humor. Than this last trait, nothing is more con- 
spicuous. In Milton’s prose there are scores of sentences 
which that best of critics, a man’s own sense of humor, 
would have expunged. Indeed, there are whole books 
which a keen sense of humor would have made impossible. 
Either a Milton with any sense of humor would not have 
married Mary Powell,—he would have seen the incon- 
gruity between his character and hers,— or, having married 
her, he would not have spent his honeymoon in writing The 
Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce, endeavoring to redeem 
his folly by subverting the domestic order of the world. It 
is not his prose alone that suffers from his lack of humor. 
His most celebrated poem suffers from it hardly less. Not 
that we would have the devil in Paradise Lost cracking 
jokes with Adam and Eve. Not that we would have one 
humorous suggestion in the poem. But, if Milton had 
been ever so little humorous, the Almighty would not have 
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“argued like a school divine,” and the relations of Adam to 
his wife would not have been those of Mr. Sapsea to Mrs. 
Sapsea in Dickens’ Edwin Drood. 

The Puritan character was high, and indispensable at the 
time when it appeared, but it was not amiable. Harshness 
and asperity were its familiar signs. Milton was no excep- 
tion to the rule. He was a Puritan and a scholar, a Puritan 
and a poet; but he was eminently a Puritan, and as such 
he was unamiable. Macaulay celebrates his “ majestic pa- 
tience’’; but we must look for this in his endurance of his 
personal calamities,* not in his dealings with his literary 
antagonists. Luther and Calvin were masters in the art of 
vituperation but Milton was scarcely inferior. Matched 
against O’Connell’s fish-wife, he could have routed her, I 
fancy, without falling back on his geometry. He had worse 
words than “ parallelopipedon” at his command. A certain 
antagonist had laid claim to gentle blood. Milton replies, 
** How should he, a serving man by nature and function, an 
idiot by breeding, and a solicitor by presumption, ever come 
to know or feel within himself what the. meaning is of 
gentle?” And again, “At last and in good hour we come 
to his farewell, which is to be a concluding taste of his 
jabberment in law, the flashiest and fustiest that ever cor- 
rupted in such an unswilled hogshead.” There is much of 
this. There is besides less trivial and more terrible invec- 
tive. There may be harshness without coarseress. Milton 
is master of this also. For example :— 

They that by the impairing and diminution of the true faith, the dis- 
tresses and servitude of their country, aspire to high dignity, rule, and 
promotion here, after a shameful end in this life (which God grant them), 
shall be thrown down eternally into the darkest and deepest gulf of hell, 
where, under the despiteful control, the trample and spurn of all the 
other damned, that in the anguish of their torture shall have no other 
ease than to exercise a raving and bestial tyranny over them, ... they 


shall remain in that plight forever, the basest, the lowermost, the most 
dejected, most under-foot and down-trodden vassals of perdition. 


Listen to this also: — 


Though God for ten just persons would not spare Sodom, yet if you 








* And here sometimes in vain, as the divorce pamphlets show. 
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can find, after due search, but one good thing in prelaty, either to religion 
or civil government, t@ king or parliament, to prince or people, to law, 
liberty, wealth, or learning, spare her, let her live, let her spread among 
ye, till with her shadow all your dignities and honors and all the glory 
of the land be darkened and obscured; but, on the contrary, if she be 
found to be malignant, hostile, destructive to all these, as nothing can be 
surer, then let your severe and impartial doom imitate the divine ven- 
geance ; rain down your punishing force upon this godless and oppressing 
government, and bring such a Dead Sea of subversion upon her that she 
may never in this land rise more to afflict the hely reformed church and 
the elect people of God. 

This is terrible. In writing prose, Milton tells us that he 
only had, as it were, the use of his left hand. And it must 
be confessed that sometimes the form is little better than 
the spirit at its worst. There are sentences that go on page 
after page, and bring “such a Dead Sea of subversion” on 
the reader that he cannot even say, with Father Taylor, 
“My verb has lost its nominative, but Pm bound for the 
kingdom of heaven all the same.” He really does not know 
where he is bound. 

But let the worst be said. Allow the harshness, the re- 
dundancy, the confusion, the billingsgate, and the prose of 
Milton is a mine of quite incalculable wealth. Did I say 
the poet vanished from the beginning of the civil war to the 
restoration of the monarchy? It is true in one sense: it is 
not true in another. The form of poetry is gone. The 
essence of it still remains. -The lyric genius is still here. 
These pamphlets chant and sing. The delicious melodies 
of L’ Allegro and Il Penseroso are here, the mighty harmo- 
nies of Paradise Lost. Edmond Scherer, one of the sternest 
of Milton’s critics, as far as possible from the indiscriminate 
eulogy of Macaulay, says of Milton’s prose: “ There are mo- 
ments when, shaking from him the dust of his arguments, 
the poet bursts suddenly forth and bears us away in a tor- 
rent of incomparable eloquence. We get not the phrase 
of the orator, but the glow of the poet, a flood of images 
poured around his arid theme, a rushing flight carrying us 
above his paltry controversies.” And Taine, a harsher critic 
still, has written, “ Overloaded with ornaments, infinitely 
prolonged, these periods are triumphant choruses of angelic 
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ulleluias sung by deep voices to the accompaniment of ten 
thousand harps of gold.” The glorious apostrophe to light 
in Paradise Lost pales in comparison with that prayer into 
which he breaks forth in the Animadversions on the Remon- 
strant, apparently without any rhetorical wilfulness, but by 
sheer force of passionate emotion. 

The Areopagitica, a speech for the liberty of unlicensed 
printing, is the most imperishable of Milton’s tracts. It has 
less in it that is purely proper to the time than any other. 
It is the grandest plea for freedom of printed speech that 
has yet appeared. It has less redundancy, less pedantry than 
any other tract. Take a few random sentences : — 

For books are not absolutely dead things, but do contain a progeny of 
life in them as active as that soul whose progeny they are.... As good 
almost kill a man as kill a good book. ... Many a man lives a burden 
to the earth, but a good book is the precious life-blood of a master spirit 
embalmed and treasured up on purpose to a life beyond life.... We 
should be wary, therefore, what persecution we raise against the living 
labors of public men, how we spill that seasoned life of man preserved 
and stored up in books; since a kind of homicide may thus be committed, 
perhaps a martyrdom ; the execution ends not in the slaying of a life, 
but slays an immortality. 

It would be a great mistake to imagine that Milton was 
a representative Puritan. He was not a Puritan in his cult- 
ure. And at many points of theory and doctrine he ex- 
ceeded the Puritanism of his day. He was an Independent 
of the Independents, a Separatist of the Separatists. His 
treatise upon Christian Doctrine, which was not published 
till 1823, abounds in heresies. Milton was not a believer in 
the deity of Christ. He conceived the human mind to be 
the highest revelation, a standard by which even the Bible 
must be judged. The practice of the man was as radical as 
his ideas. His idea of a true church was a knot of people 
gathered in a private house or barn for religious instruction. 
Like George Fox, his contemporary, he objected to a hireling 
ministry. For himself, he did not go to church at all for 
many years, and even abstained from household worship as a 
doubtful form of prayer. There are sentences in Milton’s 
prose of universal import, as where he says, “A man may 
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be a heretic in the truth; and, if he believes things only be- 
cause his pastor says so, the very truth he holds becomes his 
heresy.” Never has the notion of religion by delegate been 
more aptly characterized than by Milton, more effectually 
condemned. 

But, best of all in Milton’s prose, we have a treasury. of 
sentences of incomparable moral dignity and purity. Take 
his definition of eloquence : — 

True eloquence I find to be none other than the serious and hearty 
love of truth; and that whose mind soever is fully possessed with a fer- 
vent desire to know good things, and with the dearest charity to infuse 
the knowledge of them into others, when such a man would speak, his 
words, like so many nimble and airy servitors, trip about him at com- 
mand ; and in well-ordered files, as he would wish, fall aptly into their 
own places. 

Again : — 

Something I confess it is to be ashamed of evil doing in the presence 
of any, but he that holds himself in reverence and due esteem can never 
fear so much the offence and reproach of others as he dreads and would 
blush at the reflection of his own severe and modest eye upon himself, if 
it should see him doing or imagining that which is sinful, though in the 
deepest secrecy. 

Let us take up again the thread of Milton’s personal and 
domestic life. Soon after his return from Italy, he took a 
house in London; and, moving his library thither, he began 
housekeeping and school-keeping with his nephews, Edward 
and John Phillips, for pupils, and a few others. It was a 
serious matter to study under Milton’s supervision. From his 
pupils, as from himself, the teacher exacted “continuous toil, 
serious reading, a frugal diet, a strict behavior.” In 1643, 
after a too brief courtship, he married Mary Powell, and 
brought her home. Her father, a Royalist, wasin debt to 
Milton; but, if the daughter was taken in part-payment, he 
would have done better to forgive the debt. A month of 
Milton’s “ hard study and spare diet” set her to longing for 
the company and merriment which she had formerly en- 
joyed,; and she went back to her parents’ home upon a visit 
which lasted for two years. Milton’s letters and messages 
to her were treated scornfully. But, even before her flight, 
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Milton had apparently set about writing a tract upon the 
Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce, the object of which was 
to justify himself in making a second trial. In this tract, 
and several others of like character which followed it, 
Milton shows himself deficient as a man of affairs. He had 
done a foolish thing ; and, instead of being silently ashamed, 
he makes all England and the continent ring with proclama- 
tions that incompatibility of mind and taste is a more just 
ground for a divorce than any criminal offence. For else 
‘a man shall find himself bound fast to an image of earth 
and phlegm with whom he looked to be the copartner of 
a sweet and delightsome society.” How can a man tell be- 
forehand, he argues, whether a maiden will make him a 
suitable wife! Her bashfulness may effectually hide her 
stupidity. It must be confessed that Milton does not appear 
well in this matter. His doctrine of divorce would be the 
veriest premium upon hasty marriage. Whatever we may 
think of the New Testament doctrine, certainly divorce 
must not be so easy as to discourage any carefulness of 
choice. Milton deserved “a mute and spiritless mate” for 
marrying so hastily. People who marry in haste ought to 
repent at leisure. Without being called by name, Milton’s 
wife is everywhere present in his tracts upon divorce. A 
hundred scornful and abusive epithets are heaped upon her 
empty head. And yet, perhaps because she could not read 
them, she came back to Milton after two years, and bore him 
three children. He gave all her royalist family shelter for a 
time. She died in 1652, and in 1656 he married a second 
time. This time his mate was not so “ mute and spiritless.” 
But she only lived fifteen months after her marriage. After 
eight years of widowhood, he married a third time. He 
was old and blind, and his daughters were not careful of his 
wants or considerate of his wishes. Somehow he had not 
won their love. The saddest contradiction in the life of 
Milton is his demand for intellectual companionship from 
women without according to them an equal education with 
their husbands. Amid the pangs of another revolution, one 
hundred and fifty years later, Mary Wollstonecraft first 
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preached the gospel of equal education for man and wife. 
We should not have expected Milton to anticipate so much, 
if he had not raged so violently over the deficiencies of 
Mary Powell. We must go elsewhere than to Milton for 
our higher chivalry. Woman, in all his writings, prose and 
poetry, is the inferior of man, his servant, his possession. 
True he had New Testament texts in abundance on his 
side. But he was very apt at wrenching Scripture to his 
purpose, and might, if he had chosen, have wrenched it 
a little here. It is sad to think how different the life of 
Milton would have been, if he had really found his mate. 
Milton really in love with a divine woman, a woman whose 
eye-beam would have shrivelled up and utterly destroyed 
his consciousness of masculine superiority! Then, indeed, 
he might have written sonnets which to Dr. Johnson and 
Hannah More would have seemed sheer madness, but which 
Spenser and Shakspere would come back from heaven to 
enjoy, if so they might. 

Meantime, the poet had exchanged the lowly tasks of an 
instructor for the position gf Cromwell’s secretary in the 
newly established Commonwealth. His previous services 
had won for him this distinction, and his foreign despatches 
which have been exhumed attest his fitness for the post. 
Almost simultaneously with his appointment, his eyesight, 
long precarious, failed entirely. He had been assured that, 
if he went on with his Defence of the People of England, 
total blindness would be the result; but he could not with- 
hold his hand. Three years later, he wrote a sonnet to his 
friend, Cyriack Skinner, which is an inestimable testimony 
to the spirit in which he bore his great calamity : — 

“ Cyriack, this three years’ day these eyes, though clear 
To outward view of blemish or of spot, 
Bereft of light, their seeing have forgot, 
Nor to their idle orbs doth sight appear 
Of sun or moon or star, throughout the year, 
Or man or woman. Yet I argue not 
Against Heaven’s hand or will, nor ’bate a jot 


Of heart or hope; but still bear up and steer 
Right onward. What supports me? dost thou ask. 
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The conscience, friend, t’ have lost them overplied 

In Liberty’s defence, my noble task, 
Of which all Europe rings from side to side. 

This thought might lead me through the world’s vain mask, 
Content though blind, had [ no better guide.” 

In 1657, Milton retired from public, or rather from official, 
service. His interest in public affairs showed no abatement. 
One of his grandest sayings in his Reformation in England 
is, * I cannot praise a fugitive and cloistered, unexercised 
and unbreathed virtue, that never sallies out and meets, but 
slinks out of the race where that immortal garland is to be 
run for not without dust and heat.” His own virtue was of 
quite another sort than this. On the very eve of Charles 
II..s return, he published his Ready and Easy Way to 
establish a Free Commonwealth, and the Excellence thereof 
compared with the Inconveniences and Dangers of Readmit- 
ting Kingship to this Nation. It fell upon dull ears and 
coward hearts. The monarchy was restored. A libertine 
king soon had a libertine court, a libertine literature, a lib- 
ertine stage at his command. But, if Charles II. was frivo- 
lous and licentious, he was not cruel. If he had been, the 
fair head of Milton would have been one of the first to fall 
beneath the headsman’s axe. Not courting death, he had - 
at first concealed himself, but after a little time he came 
back into a world in which he was a stranger. It was the 
world of Wycherly and Congreve and Butler; of Mrs. 
Aphra Behn, courtesan and novelist; of Nell Gwynn, act- 
ress and courtesan. It might almost be reckoned ‘a piece 
of good fortune to be blind in such a time as that. 

When the plague was raging in London in 1665, Milton 
was writing the concluding books of Paradise Lost. It was 
published in 1667. The poet received £5 on the first edi- 
tion of 1300 copies; £5 more on the second, published in 
1674, the year of Milton’s death; and in 1781 Milton's 
widow surrendered her interest in the book for £8. And 
so to Milton and his wife Paradise Lost, which is esteemed 
by many excellent judges the greatest of all poems, brought 
£18. Ah, well! it may be doubted if Homer got as much 
as that for both the Iliad and Odyssey / 
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Many fine things have been said about Paradise Lost in 
times past. Many fine things are still said about it. Lect- 
urers who set about preparing lectures on it work them- 
selves up into a fine state of enthusiasm about it. They 
really imagine for the time being that they admire it very 
much. They insist that it ought to be read a great deal 
more than it is. And their hearers say to themselves, It is 
very evident we have behaved shamefully concerning this 
great poem. They will go home, and begin reading it at 
once. And they do so, but they do not get very far. Satan’s 
speeches are quite interesting, but Adam’s are a trifle dull, 
and the Almighty’s cause the unhappy reader to follow 
Lucifer’s example and rebel. Even the lecturer does not 
return to the great epic with avidity after his lecture is 
delivered and he has pocketed his fee. 

How then? Is Paradise Lost not so great a poem as it 
has been regarded? Was it in vain that Milton husbanded 
his strength, and tried “to make himself a true poem” be- 
fore entering on this mighty task? We cannot answer yes 
or no to either of these questions. A great many foolish 
comparisons have been made between Milton and Homer 
and Virgil and Dante and Tasso. If life, persistence, is the 
test of greatness, all of these I think will be read when 
Milton’s poem is a name,— Homer and Virgil and Dante 
by the civilized world, and Tasso by his own countrymen. 
Milton’s never has had, and I think never will have, any 
considerable popularity outside the English-speaking world. 
But I am not sure that life, persistence, is an infallible sign 
of relative greatness. 

What it is a sign of is humanity. It is the humanity in 
Homer that gives him his persistence, the humanity in 
Dante that gives him his. In Milton’s poem there is no 
human interest. There is no Francesca in his hell. There 
is no Beatrice iu his heaven. The terraces of Dante’y triple 
world are peopled thick with persons whom he had known, 
aud ,loved and hated and adored. Milton, in choosing his 
moment as he did, cut himself off from any human interest 
except what little, very little, Adam and Eve may claim. 
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Nobody had yet gone to hell, nobody had yet gone to heaven. 
He chose for his moment the advent of sin. If he had 
chosen the advent of Charles II., which also was the advent 
of sin, we might have had a poem as full of human interest 
as Dante's. We should have had Hampden and Cromwell 
in heaven, and Laud and Strafford and Salmasius in the 
lowest hell; Charles I. also, with his head under his arm. 
And then, indeed, we should have had “a song to gen- 
erations.” 

It is a frequent boast that Puritanism gave England her 
great epic poet. Matthew Arnold suggests, “ And it might 
be retorted Puritanism spoiled him.” But no: Puritanism 
did not make Milton what he was. He was a Puritan by 
nature as well as by grace. His misfortune was to be born 
in the seventeenth century, in England. Being born then, 
he had to be a Puritan. As Cromwell’s secretary, he was 


the right man in the right place. But, being a Puritan, he 
accepted the Puritan theology. It was limited in his mind 
in several important particulars; but the great outlines of 
that theology he accepted. Its simplicity and its severity 


had strong attractions for his simple and severe disposition. 
His first thought was to write an Arthuriad, a great epic 
poem of Arthur and his Table Round. But no: his poem 
must be concerning nothing less than the one greatest theme. 
Homer begins: “Sing, O Goddess, the destructive wrath of 
Achilles, son of Peleus, which brought countless woes upon 
the Greeks, and sent the souls of many valiant warriors . 
down to Hades.” Virgil begins: “I sing of arms and of 
the man whom Fate drove forth from Troy to seek the 
Italian shore.” You see at once that there is going to be 
a story told. But from the beginning of Milton’s poem we 
discover that he has not a story to tell, but a thesis to 
maintain. The Jiiad is a story: this is why it lives. Para- 
dise Lost is an argument: this is why it is so little read, 
for all its fame. Milton was a poet and a theologian. In 
Paradise Lost, the theologian predominates. But the poet 
also is there. 

The Jliad embodies a theology. So does the epic of 
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Dante. But, in both cases, the theology is implied, and it 
is subordinate. In Milton, it is all inall. And, moreover, 
the theology of ancient Greece and the theology of medi- 


eval Italy were essentially poetical. Milton’s theology — 


the theology of Puritanism — was not. It had been formu- 
lated by Calvin; and Calvin, perhaps, had as little poetry 
in him as any man that ever breathed the breath of life. 
And there was trouble back of Calvin, in the Bible story of 
the fall. Milton did as much with this as any poet could 
do. Homer or Dante could have done no more. But 
there was nothing to be made of it. It was hopeless triv- 
ial; and, if Milton had had a grain of humor in his com- 
position, he would have seen it to be so. 

The curse of Milton’s epic is that it is burdened with 
a system of theology which has had its day. The system 
is disgraced, and the poem is implicated in its fate. If 
we could believe Milton’s theology, then I think his poem 
would always have for us a terrible fascination. But no- 
body believes it now. If the theology had been essentially 
poetical like Homer’s and Dante’s, then we might have 
kept on enjoying after we had stopped believing. But 
it is essentially meagre, barren, paltry, unpoetical. When 
Michael Angelo was a young man, he made a statue out 
of snow. If he had made his Moses, his Lorenzo, his 
prophets, his sibyls, in that perishing material, how lamen- 
table would have been his case! Milton did make his 
statues, his prophets, and his sibyls out of snow. It did 
not melt in a night, for it was frozen hard in the bleak 
Puritan air. But the warm south wind of reason long 
since breathed upon it, and it began to melt away. 

But, when so much has been said, we must say something 
more. Milton’s poem has one great figure in it, Satan. 
Satan is everybody’s favorite. Our sympathies are all with 
him. The Father and the Son are feeble and characterless 
in comparison. And he is grand because he is Miltonic, 
because he is Milton. Did I say there is no persor whom 
we know in Paradise Lost? There is one person,— uLemely, 
John Milton,—and he is omnipresent. Milton had no dra- 

5 
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matic power. Shakspere always conceals himself, Milton 
never. His characters all Miltonize. The Father and the 
Son are Milton theologizing. Adam addressing Eve is Mil- 
ton lecturing his wife. But, while these have only Milton’s 
views, Satan has Milton’s character,— Milton’s indomitable 
self-respect, Milton’s immeasurable pride, Milton’s rebel- 
lious will. 

Paradise Lost has one great character, and it has many 
wonderful passages. Satan’s address to the rebel angels 
is, perhaps, the greatest of them all. And yet the half 
has not been told. Edmond Scherer, whom I have quoted 
once already, a stern critic of Paradise Lost, when he 
has said his worst, continues: “ Paradise Lost is studded 
with incomparable lines. Milton’s poetry is, as it were, 
the very essence of poetry. The author seems to think 
always in images, and these images are grand and proud 
like his soul—a wonderful mixture of the sublime and 
the picturesque. For rendering things, he has the unique 
word, the word which is a discovery.” The meaning of 
this is that Paradise Lost has more poetry in it than Homer 
or Dante, though it is not so great a poem. Paradise Lost 
is like a great cathedral, which is vast, but cold. It has 
one glorious spire, but the other parts are unequal. It is not 
covered with statues like Milan, or filled with tombs and 
effigies like Westminster. But here and there and every- 
where are beauties of detail, like some capital or corbel 
on which a sculptor-monk of the thirteenth or fourteenth 
century has lavished years of toil. Perfect lines, perfect 
phrases, perfect words, — these heal with flowers the silent 
crater of Milton’s theological Vesuvius. Another quotation 
from Edmon Scherer runs: “ Moreover, we have not said all 
when we have cited particular lines of Milton. He has not 
only the image and the word: he has the period also, the 
large musical phrase, somewhat long, somewhat laden with 
ornaments and intricate with inversions, but bearing all 
along with it in its superb undulation. Lastly, and above 
all, he has a something indescribably serene and victorious, 
an unfailing level of style, power indomitable. He seems 
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to wrap us in a fold of his robe, and to carry us away 
with him into the eternal regions where is his home.” In 
these last sentences, Matthew Arnold thinks that Scherer 
indicates the crowning grace of Paradise Lost,—its “ un- 
failing level of style.” This is a great distinction, and it 
undoubtedly belongs to Milton’s epic. Here, as in his 
character, he has the grand style. But to say this is to 
praise him as a rhetorician. Great is rhetoric; but poetry 
is greater. The highest charm of Paradise Lost is in its 
innumerable beauties of detail, its lines and phrases of in- 
comparable felicity and charm. 

The_years went by. The house was quieter, for the daugh- 
ters’ quarrels with their step-mother had ceased with their 
departure. In 1671, Paradise Regained and Samson Ago- 
nistes were published in one volume. The latter was meant 
to be a dramatic poem, but it is not dramatic. The genius 
of Milton did not lead this way. But, without being dra- 
matic, it is a wonderful poem. It was the blindness of 
Samson that led Milton to choose this subject. The name 
is Samson, but the voice is the voice of Milton: — 

“ O dark, dark, dark, amid the blaze of noon!” 

The old age of Milton touches our hearts as nothing else 
of his. ‘Every morning he had a chapter read to him from 
the Bible, in Hebrew; and then he would sit for a while 
in silent meditation. The hours till noon were given to 
study. Then, after an hour of exercise, he would play upon 
the organ or bass-viol.” Shall we confess that another sol- 
ace of his loneliness was a quiet pipe of the Virginian 
weed? In the evening, he gave bimself up to visitors 
and friends. Thomas Elwood, the Quaker, was a frequent 
guest. There was no lack of company. His modest house 
became a pilgrim’s shrine. Scholars and statesmen from 
the continent considered the sightless Milton the greatest 
sight, in England. Even the royalists and Stuarts, in their 
pride in the great poet, forgot the attorney of the Common- 
wealth. Charles II. offered him the position he .had held 
under Cromwell. The offer was declined. James II., then 
the Duke of York, paid him a visit. Who does not know 
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the word-picture of Macaulay, of the wonderful old man, 
sitting, dressed in black, in a room with faded green hang- 
ings, his clear gray eyes showing no sign of blindness, his 
soft brown hair falling in curls about his neck, his cheeks 
still red and white ? * 

For him the Scriptural saying was made good, “ At even- 
ing there shiall be light.” Not that the sightless eyes were 
opened, but that the peace and quiet of his early years 
returned. His noonday had been dark and stormy enough, 
full of lightning and tempest. But now he was “ insensibly 
subdued to settled quiet.” Not everything in this man’s life 
and character was ideally beautiful. But neither in quan- 
tity nor quality have there been many of his equals among 
men. In justice, purity, and courage, he has never been 
excelled. Such men as Milton make it glorious to say, “I 
also am a man.” Surely, without much abatement, we 
can say of him, as he of Samson Agonistes :— 

“ Nothing is here for tears, nothing to wail 
Or knock the breast, no weakness, no contempt, 


Dispraise or blame ; nothing but well and fair, 
And what may quiet us in a life so noble.” 


JOHN W. CHADWICK. 


*It isa pity that Munkascy, whose maznificent picture of “ Milton, dictating 
Paradise Lost to his Daughters’’ has revently been purchased for the Lenox Li- 
brary in New York, did not accept the guidance of Macaulay in painting his pict- 
ure. The picture is very beautiful, but it is suggestive neither of Milton nor of his 
domestic infelicity. 
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HEREDITY AND EDUCATION. 


The doctrine of heredity has of late become a factor of 
such importance in all theories relating to the origin and 
nature of the moral and intellectual faculties of mankind 
that it is desirable to scrutinize it upon every side and in 
every light, in order, if possible, to know exactly what we 
mean by heredity,— what it is, what it can do, what it cannot 
do, and what value it may have as a clew to the mystery of 
human life. 

Three things may be mentioned to indicate the important 
part this doctrine plays in philosophic speculation. By its 
aid, Darwin would explain the progress from brute to man, 
Spencer would account for the moral intuitions of the 
human beings so evolved, and Galton would discover the 
law by which men might be bred whose capacities would 
exceed ours as much as they exceed those of the lowest 
members of the human race. 

I. Ever since man began to think about himself, it has 
been a matter of common observation that like produces 
like. Indeed, until recent times the assertion would have 
been made without qualification that ever since their crea- 
tion all the various orders, families, genera, species, etc., 
have multiplied, each after its kind. At the same time, 
two diverse facts were long ago noted and discussed. In 
the same line of hereditary descent there may be (1) the 
most striking likeness or (2) the most striking unlikeness 
existing between parent and offspring. The most serious 
consequences have been determined by the use made of 
these two facts. 

When the doctrine of hereditary likeness has been pressed, 
as it often has been, to its extreme statement, it has appeared 
in practical life in laws and customs intended to preserve 
the best and destroy the worst elements in society. Hence 
orders of nobility, hereditary caste, the transmission of fam- 
ily estates, the punishment of the children of criminals, and 
in some cases the degradation of their ancestry. 
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When the opposite doctrine has gained currency in its 
extreme form, the effort has been made to eradicate the idea 
of a continuous and transmissible responsibility, and to re- 
gard each man as an independent being without antecedents 
and without consequents, excepting such as are common to 
the race. Hence theories of natural equality, the abolition 
of hereditary privileges, freedom to dispose of family estates, 
and sometimes the weakening of the family tie. 

In the extreme form on one side, the family, in the line 
of descent, is regarded not as a succession of individuals, 
but as one individual, having always the same qualities, 
duties, rights, and privileges; while on the other side each 
individual in the line of descent is regarded as a creature 
independent of all others, having only such rights, duties, 
and privileges as pertain to the adventitious qualities and 
abilities which may appear as the result of one’s education 
and voluntary action. Such extreme and antagonistic inter- 
pretations of known facts are possible only so long as the 
general law which covers all the facts is unknown. Our 
knowledge of the subject is still fragmentary. But we know 
enough to say that all the mental and physical character- 
istics of the human constitution may be grouped under one 
of three heads,— (1) Not hereditary, (2) Variable, (3) He- 
reditary. The work of investigators now is to decide under 
which head the known characteristics shall be placed. Be- 
fore discussing the results of such investigations, it is desir- 
able to point out some of the difficulties in the way, and to 
indicate the sources of some rash assertions and false con- 
clusions, which may easily be accepted in the disguise of 
exact observation and scientific research. 

1. Education begins so early and is so intimately involved 
in all the processes of the unfolding life that it is often 
impossible to disentangle the impulses which are strictly 
innate from those which are certainly adventitious. Even 
so shrewd an observer as Galton finds it impossible in some 
cases to determine which shall have the credit for a quality, 
“nature or nurture.” Ribot makes exceedingly rash state- 
ments, assigning to heredity that which education may easily 
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account for. In the study called The Jukes Dr. Dugdale 
meets the same problem; and, although he makes a notable 
contribution to our knowledge of the subject, he does not 
make it clear that the hereditary tradition may not explain 
some things which he refers to ancestral blood. 

Education is not a simple fact. That form of it which is 
commonly opposed to heredity consists of conscious efforts 
to teach or to learn, by which the course of development 
may be modified. But there are two sources of education 
which are more important factors in the unfolding of a 
life than any voluntary effort; namely, society and ancestral 
tradition. 

2. Society exercises a constant and pervasive influence 
over every member of a community. It has ancient but 
unwritten laws, which are unconsciously enforced and un- 
consciously obeyed. The influence begins to exert itself in 
the earliest years of infancy, and never ceases, so long as life 
continues. Many impulses, tastes, prejudices, and habits, 
which are commonly classed among innate national peculi- 


arities, disappear with entire change of social atmosphere. 


€ 


3. Ancestral tradition is peculiarly efficient as a cause of 
erroneous observations and conclusions, because it imitates 
the action of heredity, furnishing examples exactly analo- 
gous to the cases of “mimicry,” described by Wallace and 
others, as occurring among beetles and butterflies. So long 
as only those physical qualities are considered which man 
possesses in common with the lower animals, this disturbing 
influence does not appear. But, the moment higher moral 
and mental characteristics enter into the problem, a new ele- 
ment of difficulty is admitted. For these moral and mental 
qualities begin to exert a new power of modification. In 
the case of ancestral tradition, these disturbing forces take 
on forms which exactly resemble those of heredity. They 
accompany the hereditary influence, and have most power 
where that influence is most distinct and traceable. For 
example, if one would ascertain whether genius, in any of 
its peculiar forms, is transmissible, the examples will be 
sought in the families where it is most marked. Now these 
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families will, of necessity, preserve the traditions of great- 
ness which make the line illustrious. A well-shaped family 
ideal will be created. The youth of that race will have 
their attention early directed to the great successes of the 
past and to the great prizes which may still be attainable. 
If there be any hereditary ability, it will receive from the 
outset the most powerful moral and mental stimulus which it 
is possible to apply to a rational being, and will thereby be 
directed in a specific course. 

Galton’s investigations are often vitiated by practical neg- 
lect of this distinction. He looks through the lineage of a 
great lawyer for other lawyers, and finds, it may be, one, 
two, or half a dozen in direct or collateral lines who have 
distinguished themselves in legal pursuits. He takes the 
same course with statesmen, theologians, and men of science ; 
and, while he makes it clear beyond question that mental 
ability is transmissible, he fails to leave a clear impression as 
to what is hereditary. Given the hereditary capacity mani- 
fested in longevity, physical energy, steadiness of nerve, and 
clear intelligence, and the direction of the career will, -in 
any individual case within the limits indicated by this hered- 
itary capacity, depend almost entirely upon the family tradi- 
tion. One great success in any calling in which the family 
capacity is useful will invite the vigorous youth of that 
family to emulate that success; and, in the case described, 
the result might be the production of eminent men in any 
one of several callings. 

In old New England families which have been cut off for 
two or three generations from the sources of intellectual 
culture, boys, who have never read Macaulay, may be found 
poring over Josephus’ Antiquities of the Jews. And one 
secret of the constant demand for Josephus is probably the 
hereditary tradition which has come down from the time 
when that book was brought, by English immigrants, with 
Bunyan and the Bible. In a reading-room established for 
street boys, the first books asked for were Dick Turpin and 
Jack Sheppard. In these cases, the ancestral traditions deter- 
mined their literary instincts. ‘They went to the books read 
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by their fathers and grandfathers as directly as the young 
beaver takes to the water and builds adam. An hereditary 
taste for legal pursuits, however marked, must be a fact of 
the same order. 

4. Lack of philosophical acumen is a prolific source of rash 
and erroneous statements made by men who may be gifted 
with the faculties necessary to exact observation. Even if 
it were pertinent to the discussion of heredity, as applied 
to men, much of the literature relating to animal instincts 
is vitiated by a copious admixture of erroneous conclusions, 
which are the more vicious when drawn from indisputable 
facts. Ribot, with others, taking their facts from Darwin, 
makes much of the changes which quickly take place in the 
progeny of beasts and bids after the advent of men, who 
hunt them to death. No doubt, heredity is a factor in the 
change which takes place as the young become more and 
more timid and crafty with each generation. But this fact 
would lead us naturally, not to the acceptance, but to the 
denial of the explanation that fear in the young is the result 
of novel experiences of fear in the parents, which have pro- 
duced nervous modifications, and have become permanent 
instincts in their offspring. The explanation more in ac- 
cordance with the theory of heredity would be similar to 
that given by Wallace to account for the fact that the 
beetles on wind-swept islands have short wings useless for 
flight, or very long ones. All the fearless, long-winged, 
high-flying beetles have been blown out to sea and drowned, 
unless they were exceptionally strong in the power of fliylit. 
If we apply that principle to the case of foxes and birds, we 
may say that the slow and the fearless first attract attention 
and are first destroyed, leaving no posterity, while the timid 
and the swift survive to propagate their kind. Such cases 
illustrate, not the ease, but the difficulty with which hered- 
itary influences are modified. 


Perhaps the case of the Norwegian lemming may serve as 


a characteristic example of the reasoning which serves to 
obscure the subject. In the Popular Seience Monthly for 
August, 1877, appeared an account of its migrations. Peri- 
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odically, vast swarms of these little creatures almost devas- 
tate Norway, passing over it from east to west, thinned out, 
as they pass, by enemies of every kind; “yet still a. vast 
multitude plunges into the Atlantic Ocean on the first calm 
day, and perishes with its front still pointing westward. No 
faint heart lingers on the way; and no survivor returns to 
the mountains.” The explanation given of this strange 
phenomenon is exactly opposite to that last examined, but 
still more incredible. At some ancient time, it is supposed, 
a land lay at the west of Norway, to which the lemmings 
were in the habit of emigrating. “Impelled by a blind, 
hereditary instinct, the lemmings still turn their faces to the 
westward, committing themselves to the Atlantic in the 
belief that ... beyond its waves kes a land which they are 
never destined to reach.”. 

Two facts are to be noted: those who go westward inva- 
riably perish, “and no survivor returns to the mountains” ; 
those who remain behind to breed have never migrated, and 
are the progeny of ancestors who never made the journey. 
It is not easy to see how a destructive instinct like this 
can have survived since prehistoric times, when every indi- 
vidual obeying the instinct has perished. These illustra- 
tions are chosen from a list which might be indefinitely 
increased, to show the need of extreme care in drawing con- 
clusions from well-known facts; and they may also serve to 
indicate another source of error which vitiates many state- 
ments concerning heredity in the case of man; namely,— 

5. The physical instincts of animals furnish no analogy 
for the production of mental and moral instincts which may 
become hereditary in man. For all the instincts of the 
lower animals are related to imperative necessities in the 
maintenance of life; while, in man, the hereditary impulses 
which he does not share with the animals relate to his hap- 
piness and progress in modes of life and action where reason 
plays a predominant part. The experience of cattle-breeders 
and the experiments of pigeon-fanciers throw little light 
upon the problems connected with the moral nature of man. 

II. In order to bring into view, if possible, the conditions 
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of the problem which moralists have to consider, the attempt 
will now be made to classify a few representative facts com- 
monly known as results of heredity under the three heads 
already mentioned; namely, 1. Not hereditary; 2. Variable; 
3. Hereditary. 

1. Not hereditary.— Into this class we neeu not hesitate to 
put all new, accidental, superficial, and non-essential charac- 
teristics, whether physical or mental, in animals or in men. 
This statement is no doubt in opposition to some strongly 
entrenched convictions entertained by many observers, both 
scientific and unscientific. In order to make the assertion 
good, attention must be drawn to a distinction very com- 
monly overlooked. Some well-marked characteristics, which 
seem to be superficial, accidental, and unessential, are con- 
nected by some unknown law with deep-lying and essential 
qualities: when these superficial characteristics are modified, 
the change is wrought from within, and not from without. 
Such superficial marks are hereditary, because the deeper 
qualities of which they are characteristic signs are so. But 
other external modifications such as are produced by the art 
of man, depending upon no constitutional changes, are not 
hereditary. By putting into contrast a few physical facts, 
this distinction may be made plain. Dumbness, deafness, 
baldness, an increase of the number of fingers and toes, mod- 
ifications of the skin as to color and texture, the shape and 
size of organs caused by deep-seated constitutional changes, 
commonly become congenital. Similar changes produced 
from without, by art or accident, do not become so. For 
example, circumcision, shaving the head, compression of 
the skull, the waist, or of the feet, tattooing, amputation of 
the limbs, dumbness caused by cutting out the tongue, deaf- 
ness which results from accident, and all such external mod- 
ifications, even if produced in every individual in the line 
of descent for a hundred generations, do not become hered- 
itary. When in breeding animals, as in the case of pigeons, 
or in mutilating them, as.in Brown-Séquard’s experiments 
in producing epilepsy in Guinea pigs, hereditary changes 
are produced, the influence which is selected works from 
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within. In making such changes, the breeder selects for 
parents those who show a tendency to the change which he 
wishes to produce. He cannot create the tendency, except- 
ing in cases where he can attack the vital organs, and 
through them work outward. This statement probably 
applies to setters, pointers, and even to pigs taught to point, 
and producing young which do the same. 

This distinction holds good in regard to mental and moral 
qualities. Whatever modifications may depend “upon the 
quality, exercise and good health of the essential vital func- 
tions may be transmissible. Whatever new mental and 
moral habits are the result of choice or influence from 
without will not be transmitted. 

According to popular and scientific judgment, nothing is 
better established than the fact that certain vicious tenden- 
cies are hereditary, such as lying, drunkenness, prostitution, 
and theft. In all such cases, something is no doubt hered- 
itary. But to the writer it seems equally clear that in each 
case it is not the specific form of vice which is transmitted, 
but an organic defect of physical or mental capacity, which 
makes the vice a probable and natural mode of action. 
Inebriates are not born with a passion for drink. What 


they inherit is a state of nervous irritability or depression, 


which makes the stimulus of alcohol a welcome relief. This 
physical inheritance may be the result of excesses of any 
kind in the ancestors of the victim. When the defect has 
been caused by excesses in the use of alcoholic drinks, the 
hereditary tendency does not always take the form of ten- 
dency to drunkenness. The children of a drunkard may be 
idiots, drunkards, liars, thieves, prostitutes, or honest and 
healthy men and women. Between thievery and prostitu- 
tion there is no likeness whatever. Yet Dr. Dugdale’s 
researches show beyond question that a brother and sister, 
with a common vicious heritage, tend to become, the boy a 
thief, and the girl a prostitute. The hereditary cause com- 
mon to both is exhausted vitality. The result in each case 
is an attempt to gain a livelihood in the direction requiring 
the least immediate expenditure of force. It was found in 
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the case of the Jukes that the. powerful hereditary prepos- 
session could be neutralized, if by any means the young of 
the family could be removed from the influence of the 
vicious family tradition, and, by well-directed influences 
brought to bear from without, be kept at “steady, con- 
tinuous, fatigue-producing labor,’—labor of course which 
afforded the means of a comfortable livelihood. If drunken- 
ness were hereditary to the degree which is often asserted, 
the Anglo-Saxon race would long ago have perished, or have 
become hopelessly drunken. 

In order to test the question as to the inheritance of 
special likes and dislikes, the writer has for a long time, 
with excellent opportunities, made experiments with chil- 
dren, choosing the “inherited shudder” at the contact with 
worms, toads, mice, tadpoles, bugs, and spiders. Nothing in 
the investigation was more evident than the extreme diffi- 
culty of keeping apart the instinct of fear, which is no doubt 
hereditary, and the special acquired habit of regarding such 
creatures with aversion. It was constantly found necessary 
to restrain the exhibition of shuddering disgust with which 
older people regarded such vermin. So long as no fear was 
manifested by others, it was clear that the children had no 
instinctive aversion to such repulsive objects. An intelli- 


gent gentleman, hearing of these experiments, said ‘nothing 


could persuade him that a toad was not repulsive to sight 
and touch, “ cold, flabby, hideous thing that it is.” And yet 
in these qualities the toad does not surpass a lump of wet 
clay, a piece of dough or putty, a wet stone upon the beach, 
or a large raw oyster. Let the eyes be bandaged, and these 
objects be placed in the hands, alternately with things which 
are dry, warm, and soft, and some amusing and instructive 
results will show how much our impressions depend upon 
the associations caused by education. It is easy to forget, 
when our attention is fixed upon the novel and wonderful 
phenomena of heredity, that we are surrounded by moral 
and social influences, which, from the earliest hours of 
infant-life, furnish the elements out of which the growing 
intellect obtains the materials which are wrought into its 
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structure. Many facts point to the conclusion that new and 
superficial, physical, moral, and mental habits are not hered- 
itary, but are handed down from one generation to another 
through these external influences. 

2. Hereditary characteristics which are variable. — There 
comes a time in the history of every race when externai 
influences produce changes of structure which tend to be- 
come transmissible. When this time arrives, well-attested 
facts may be cited to support the contradictory theories that 
such modifications are, and are not, hereditary; the truth 
being that there is a1 unfixed tendency in the direction of 
permanence. The essential qualities, which always breed 
true, carry along with them a fringe of unessential and 
variable characteristics, which, if useful, are fixed and per- 
petuated; if not useful, are allowed to disappear: so that, 
with the steady conservation of established forms, there is 
still provision made for such changes as the safety and well- 
being of each organism may require. 

In regard to the transmission of the highest mental and 
moral qualities, the researches hitherto made have proved 
only an unfixed tendency to permanence, which is in marked 
contrast to the persistence of the physical characteristics 
which are related to the maintenance of life and the trans- 
mission of vital energy. And this, in accordance with the 
doctrine of evolution, should be expected. The highest 
attainments of the race are too new and too complex to 
have become stable. In Galton’s tables, it constantly ap- 
pears that preéminence is not marked in any line beyond 
three generations. Mediocrity is the rule; and, if one 
might accredit Nature with intentions, we might say that, 
while she is desirous of improving the human race, she does 
not intend to allow any one family to lift itself permanently 
above the common level. If genius were heritable to the 
same degree that the physical qualities of animals and men 
are, it would quickly happen, as Maudsley suggests, that a 
new race of men would be produced. It might, however, be 
urged, in opposition to that remark, that there has been a 
constant tendency to the production of such a superior race, 
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which has been checked by the instinctive antagonism of 
the common people. It has been a practice in all ages to 
kill the wisest and best of the race; and to this practice, 
made so “thorough” by the Inquisition, Galton attributes 
the present-moral and intellectual sterility of Spain. Still 
the remarkable fact is to be noted that in no department of 
human life has the greatest genius ever produced its like. 
No warrior, statesman, poet, prophet, or other genius of the 
first-class, ever left a son who deserved to be ranked second 
to his father. Often the parents of great men are almost as 
great as they. Sometimes a constantly increasing increment 
of genius can be traced through their ancestry for several 
generations. But greatness of the first-class leaves no suc- 


cessor. The descent is abrupt. Sterility or the production 
of mediocrity brings the brief career of extraordinary genius 
to its conclusion. It is a safe statement that the various 
races of mankind show a constantly increasing capacity to 


transmute the highest attainments of the intellect into he- 
reditary characteristics; but, while they have attained to 
the possibility of producing great examples of genius at 
rare intervals, there is as yet no power to continue their 
production, each after his kind. 

3. Hereditary qualities which breed true, after all excep- 
tions have been made, still constitute the larger portion of 
that which each individual brings with him into the world. 
All that man shares with the lower animals, all the qualities 
also which cause him to differ from them, but which are 
common to all human beings, all the permanent distinctions 
of race, are strictly hereditary. Into this class, also, we may 
without hesitation put the characteristics which determine 
temperament, longevity, power of endurance, together with 
the simplest elements of the intellect, such as the primary 
emotions, love, anger, fear, and desire, the powers of per- 
ception, comparison, and judgment, and such special combi- 
nations of these primary faculties as fix the limits within 
which the individual may work with ease and success. 

III. Conclusions.—1. The elements of the human consti- 
tution which are certainly hereditary are those which, ac- 
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cording to the law of evolution, must have been first. The 
oldest and simplest elements of body and mind are fixed and 
transmissible. As we examine in thought this common and 
inalienable inheritance of the human race, we find numerous 
grades of physical and mental powers which have been de- 
veloped through slow increments of experience, and made 
permanent through still slower increments of hereditary ca- 
pacity. As we approach the latest and highest attainments 
of the race, we come into a province of uncertainty. Com- 
binations of the simple and primary powers have produced 
innumerable varieties of constitution and character which 
are unstable, needing constant care and protection to pre- 
vent reversion to a simpler type. The oldest and simplest 
is hereditary. The newest and most complex is not. 

2. Heredity and Marriage are directly related as means 
and end. Through well-assorted marriages between persons 
of sound constitution of body and mind, the qualities essen- 
tial to sanity and good health may be bred with great cer- 
tainty. But the results will become more and more uncer- 
tain as the attempt to apply the law of heredity to marriage 
omits a consideration of the older and simpler elements of a 
sound constitution, and includes more of the complex quali- 
ties which are among the recent acquirements of modern 
progress. Marriages naturally made between people of 
sound constitutions may preserve an exceptional strength 
and solidity of mental and physical development for many 
generations. Out of such a stock the great men and women 
are most likely to spring. But their exceptional greatness 
is gained at some expense of the more stable elements, and 
the reproduction of such greatness soon becomes uncertain 
and at last impossible. 

3. Heredity and Education manifest their power most de- 
cidedly in the extremes of the human constitution estimated 
according to their antiquity. That which is certainly hered- 
itary education can do little to modify. That which is most 
unstable in transmission from parent to child is most surely 
affected by education. And as this includes all that is latest 
and best, and, as all that is slowly becoming a part of the 
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hereditary inheritance of the race is furnished by education 
gained through voluntary and involuntary experience, it 
follows that of all things education is the most important 
factor in human progress, so far as human effort is concerned. 
The constitution of man waits to receive the permanent im- 
press of any important modification. But there is no haste 
in the process. Extreme deviations from the normal type 
are at once rejected. Slight variations are tolerated, but 
not at once adopted. Where extreme changes are quickly 
wrought, the process is one of selection, not creation. 

The first step taken in the process of transforming habit 
into instinct is in the development of capacity for impres- 
sions of the new order. This capacity may be slowly in- 
creasing for hundreds or thousands of years before any of 
the habits which characterize that capacity become hered- 
itary. In regard to mental and moral qualities of the high- 
est order, the principal difference between the savage and 
the saint is one not of instinct, but of capacity to accept the 
results of education ; and this difference of capacity is not by 
many degrees so great as the difference in the education 
which they receive. In the case of savages of the higher 
races, the constitutional moral inferiority to civilized men is 
often very slight. The greatest moral genius without moral 
education would be a savage. His moral instincts would 
not guide him to the moral life, as the instinct of an animal 
guides it to the performance of the acts necessary to its 
safety. Beethoven, without a musical instrument and with- 
out a musical tradition, could never have produced sympho- 
nies. Language, and not the human nerves, is the receptacle 
of the vast moral and religious treasure which has accumu- 
lated in the experience of mankind. Education is the mewns 
by which the valuable results of that experience are wrought 
into the life of the individual, and heredity is the method by 
which the results of education are finally fixed in the con- 
stitution of the race. 

This statement is in accordance with the doctrine of evo- 
lution as stated by Darwin and Spencer, excepting that more 
account is made of the results of experience as preserved in 
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language and traditional habits which are brought to bear 
upon the individual life through social influence, ancestral 
tradition, and direct forms of voluntary education. 

The practical result of acceptance of all the proved facts 
of heredity, when combined with a knowledge of the won- 
ders wrought by the conservative power of language and 
the formative power of education, leaves no impression that 
our lives are shaped by any power which leaves the human 
will an unimportant factor in the process. As to our native 
capacities and powers, we are mostly the result of hereditary 
forces, which after birth are unchangeable. But the devel- 
opment of the hereditary capacity and the use of the in- 
herited power whether good or bad, in the individual, de- 
pend upon education. Upon the educated use of the 
hereditary powers also depends the future constitution of 
the human race. The reason and will of man have now 
become creative forces, and to them are committed the 
mental and moral destinies of countless generations yet 
unborn. 

GEORGE_BATCHELOR. 
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“THE RELIGION OF HUMANITY.” 


That very brilliant and striking book, Ecce Hvmo, some 
fifteen years ago, used the expression “euthusiasm of hu- 
manity ” to describe the spirit that more than anything else 
marked the new religion as it was conceived in the minds of 
Jesus and his disciples. It was justified, perhaps, by the 
emphasis which the New Testament lays on the purely hu- 
man qualities of justice, charity, and compassion, above all 
forms, tradition, or doctrine. And there was a time when 
the Christian Church had laid upon it the heaviest of tasks 
in the preserving or reconstruction of society in a long 
period of violence and disorder; when its great service was 
rendered to humanity, though in the name of Deity, and by 
the ritual and offices of a priesthood. But the phrase “ en- 
thusiasm of humanity” was never properly characteristic of 
the Christian Church as such; and it never had a distinct 
meaning in anybody’s mind till within the last hundred 
years. It really belongs not to the religion of the past, but 
to the religion of the future. And, when we speak of any 
connection it may have with the history of Unitarianism, we 
speak of the most important thing of all, in which that may 
have any hope in or any hold upon or any service of prepa- 
ration for the future. 

Unitarianism, as it was at the end of the last century, had 
in it two elements: the element of reason, in which it was 
an outgrowth of the rationalistic school of Locke; and the 
element of justice, in which it was allied with the revolu- 
tionary spirit and the political radicalism of a hundred years 
ago. In its later history in this country, these two elements 
have continually reappeared, side by side; they have deter- 
mined on one hand the movement of free thought against 
the old theology, and on the other hand have defined the 
issues of later controversy. It may be fairly said now that 
reason is in the ascendant in the field of theology, and 
that all the old questions of history and dogma have come 
at length into their final phase of scientific inquiry. But 
thought is only an inconsiderable part of the domain of life, 
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of which, as Matthew Arnold says, at least three-fourths 
consists in conduct. And, if the next great development of 
religion is to be in the direction of intelligent service of hu- 
manity, to take the place, with all generous minds, of ritual 
and dogma, our most important study must be the antece- 
dents, principles, and conditions of that service. Let us give 
a few moments’ consideration to each. 

I do not think that, as a working faith, the religion of hu- 
manity is likely ever to show itself in a form more heroic, 
more devoted, more generous and tender, than what we 
have been familiar with under the older types of Christian- 
ity. From the very first, the Christian faith has been a mis- 
sionary faith: its message, with such understanding as men 
could have of it, has been not to a select class or race, but to 
all mankind. No “enthusiasm of humanity” is likely here- 
after to do more than rival the devotion of the first martyr 
age, when the world lay under a horrible threefold yoke of 
superstition, corruption, and despotism, and when the Chris- 
tian salvation meant deliverance from all three; or the hero- 
ism of the great missionary age, when the Church found 
such servants as Saints Martin, Patrick, Boniface, and Ans- 
char to fight its battle with barbarism, and when its calendar 
was crowded with the names of those who fought and fell in 
that greatest warfare for humanity of all history; or the 
self-sacrificing compassion of such more modern saints as 
Francis Xavier and Charles Borromeo, who fulfilled their 
mission of charity amid the miseries of famine and pesti- 
lence that afflicted the sixteenth century; or those mission- 
aries of our day, who have carried their message of divine 
compassion or their ready hand to help, and have willingly 
laid down their lives among the squalors of savagery, in the 
loneliness of exile, in the reeking infection of plagues and 
prisons and military hospitals, from the resolute and sober 
consecration of John Howard to those brave women who 
have worn the red cross or the red crescent through the hor- 
rors of the last Eastern war. No form of piety or humanity 
in coming days is likely to do more honor to the large sym- 
pathies of which human nature is capable. It will be the 
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noblest of triumphs, if the world is able to keep undimin- 
ished the splendid inheritance it has received in the record 
of these saintly Christian charities. 

Why not, then, we may ask, simply keep that inheritance 
as we have received it, and so hand it down to posterity 
along with an improved theology ? 

That is just what we desire to do, but just where the dif- 
ficulty lies. For the Christian charity of the past was not 
simply a sentiment, but a conviction. It rested distinctly, 
though often unconsciously, on a notion of human nature 
and divine government, which necessarily passes away in the 
decay of the old theology. That theology put vividly be- 
fore the imagination these three things: first, the lost and 
miserable condition of mankind in its present state ; second, 
the inexorable justice of God, along with his infinite but 
contingent mercy; third, the absolutely inestimable value of 
each single soul, in view of the eternity of glory or horror 
that ceriainly lay before it. These three, intensely conceived 
as the most appalling, the most inspiring of realities, not 
only stirred every generous nature to rescue perishing men 
from their impending doom, but acted very powerfully on 
the springs of character and emotion in the soul itself, infi. 
nitely deepening and quickening the sentiment of compas- 
sion for human misery in every form. The brutal inhuman- 
ity of the ancients, the tender sentimentality so frequent in 
the modern world, hardly seem to belong to the same race 
of beings at anything like a similar stage of civilization- 
Part of the change is due to race, circumstance, mental re- 
finement, or the mere softness of amiable ease; but a great 
part, and far the noblest part, in the modern sentiment of 
humanity, is due to the eighteen centuries’ assiduous culture 
of the Christian Church, resting distinctly on a theological 
basis, which as distinctly passes slowly and inevitably away. 

Now, while that sentiment in its integrity is the fairest 
and noblest thing our nature has to show, it threatens, when 
crippled and decayed, one of the serious dangers, and offers 
one of the most serious difficulties, of the problem with 
which we have practically to do. Sentiment, cut away from 
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its intellectual base, becomes sentimentalism. What was 
wholesome and strong becomes morbid and enfeebling. 
What was the soul of a vigorous body, once detached, re- 
mains a thin, restless ghost, a misleading phantom, a lying 
spirit. Thus love is better than faith or hope, says Paul; 
but not the “free love” of the modern evangel,— “free,” 
because detached from faith or hope. And so with the 
forms of active charity. If this life is necessarily a highway 
of misery and pain, leading to an eternity of bliss or woe, it 
is of small consequence that you show mere almsgiving to be 
a cause of more destitution than it heals: whatever softens 
this rugged path to a single weary foot, even for a moment, 
is its own justification; whatever multiplies, indirectly, the 
number of souls candidates for eternal joy, and keeps them 
in that state of humiliation and dependence which is the 
best prelude to eternal joys, has in it the promise and the 
reward of ecclesiastical faith. But suppose the faith is gone, 
while the sentiment remains: then the same form of charity 
becomes half-hearted, weak, and mischievous. Suppose this 
life is not looked on as the inevitably painful and miserable 
highway to another; suppose the faith in that other life to 
grow dim, and the fear of unending misery for a single 
human soul to be utterly passed away,—as the science and 
the compassionate temper of the modern world manifestly 
tend,— what have we left but a sentimentalism, so to speak, 
without body and bones; a direct hindrance instead of help 
to any wise, firm, lasting service we can hope to render to 
mankind ? 

The sentiment, then, assiduously nurtured for so many 
centuries by the Christian Church, gropes and pines for an 
intellectual foundation to take the place of that so deeply 
undermined. It is one of the dangers of a transition time 
like ours, that tenderness, sympathy, compassion, on one 
side, reason, intelligence, practical good sense, on the other, 
get alienated and divorced. The tender-hearted would in- 
flict no pain; would take no man’s life, even the guiltiest; 
would have all the suffering and dependent —the criminal, 
pauper, insane, idiotic, idle, or unemployed — share the com- 
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forts and luxuries which nature makes the hard-earned re- 
ward of prudent toil. The cool reasoner sees that pain is 
often a part of the needful social surgery; that the choice 
must often be made between the life of the guilty and the 
safety of the innocent; that luxury and comfort, to those 
who have not earned or inherited them, mean a ruinous tax 
on industry and an encrmous multiplication of the distresses 
it is sought to relieve. Thus sentimentalism, from an in- 
spiration of social justice, becomes a disturbing element in 
social administration. Unless guided by a cool and even 
severe practical judgment, it serves directly to call out that 
cynic temper, bitterest enemy of humanity, which says, Let 
the race, then, be to the swift, and the battle to the strong; 
and let the fittest survive as they may in the struggle of ex- 
istence, where no quarter is given to the helpless and weak! 
Abolish all your charities: the experience of them only 
shows that they make more misery than they cure! Every 
man for himself, and the weakest to the wall! 

Now, with sentimentalism on one side and cynicism on the 
other, there is only one possible way of reconciliation. It 
is a theory of human life itself, sound enough to satisfy the 
reason, broad enough to admit all the sympathies and affec- 
tions that brighten, comfort, purify, and bless. Such a the- 
ory men have found in the past, in an understanding of the 
Christian revelation, which offered an object of our worship 
in a divine, glorified humanity, and made the whole thought 
of this life solemn by the radiance or the shadow cast upon 
it from another sphere. And many of the best and bravest 
lovers of humanity in our day see no other solution to that 
grave question of the time than to go back, in humility and 
contrition, upon the path which the critical understanding 
has followed so far; to accept that yoke of doctrine and ordi- 
nance which, from being easy and light, had become too bur- 
densome to be borne; and to restore — purified, no doubt, 
and enlightened — that spiritual supremacy which once made 
the Church the sovereign of all men’s thoughts and lives. 

This means, if we are consistent in our logic, to bring 
back, under modern conditions, the empire-church of the 
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Middle Age. And I do not hesitate in the least to say that, 
if our method in this thing is to be ecclesiastical at all, a 
Catholic Church such as we might easily conceive, under a 
spiritual head such as the present Pope appears to be,— 
grave, dignified, austere, cultivated, liberal of temper,— is 
by far the best and likeliest solution. It needs only a little 
of the wisdom of which that Church has shown itself capa- 
ble in the past to make it likely that very great multitudes 
of this and the coming generation will choose that way. 

But I shall not speak here of the arguments for or against 
that consummation, or of anything that may be said of any 
form of compromise in the creeds of Protestantism. As I 
honestly think, though here I do not undertake to dogma- 
tize, the ecclesiastical root out of which they all grow alike 
is withered, and will put forth no more new growth. At 
any rate, the order of thought with which we have most to 
do is absolutely detached from that root, and is growing in 
other soil. The intellectual foundation which we have to 
assume is laid not in theology, but in science. And, in deal- 
ing with any of the questions that touch the condition, the 
destinies, the religion of humanity, we must take in hand, 
first, the conceptions science gives us. For the motive 
which theology made strong and victorious in other days, 
we must substitute a motive, if we can, in keeping with the 
knowledge, thought, experience, and opinion of our own 
time. 

I dislike to use, in this connection, the word “ evolution,” 
which has come to be a sort of catch-word, implying a dog- 
matism as sharp on one side as it supplants on the other. 
But the accepted scientific theory of our time must at least 
contain the hint of the solution we seek. We shall find it,— 
when we do find it at all,—as that magnificent conception 
becomes familiar to us, suggested in the modern doctrine of 
evolution: that our great, our real religious task is to aid 
in the unfolding of human nature, society, and life, toward 
the highest, noblest, fairest forms of which they are capable. 
This, in its narrowest sense, is the “religion of humanity,” 
as each one of us has to make it the personal task of his 
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own life; this, in its broadest sense, is the “religion of hu- 
manity,” as the object of scientific contemplation and an 
exalted speculative faith. 

I do not go here into the details which a full illustration 
of this matter would demand. It is easy to see, however, 
that it contains the hint of what must serve to supply the 
place of the old dogmatism at almost every point. For ex- 
ample, the problem of physical evil: instead of making it 
the work of God’s great adversary,— “an enemy hath done 
this,” — it makes it simply one phase of the inevitable 
“struggle for existence ” which is the law of the animal cre- 
ation; nay, wider, of the whole organic world. The prob- 
lem of moral evil: instead of making it, as Milton does, “ the 
ruin of our first parents,” a fall, to be recovered by sacrifice 
and pain of expiation, the modern view shows it to reside in 
that realm of passion and appetite which we share with all 
living creatures, by which they and we are equipped for that 
struggle of animal existence; which is more and more put 
in the background and trampled under foot, in proportion 
as our human capacity and quality become developed. The 
theory of moral duty: it is made to depend no longer on the 
arbitrary edict of a divine sovereign and the reward or pen- 
alty imposed by an Eternal Judge, but on those conditions 
of happiness and advancement, on the unfolding of the affec- 
tions, sympathy, and sense of right, which are ascertained to 
be a part of the law of our being here. 

I might continue this list through the whole catalogue of 
moral and religious obligations, or points of faith. But the 
obvious thing in them all is the very thing which I wish to 
emphasize. It is that, step by step, the theological is sup- 
planted by the scientific, the divine by the human view. It 
is, in other words, a “religion of humanity,” taking the 
place, in our generation, of a religion of dogma. Specula- 
tive theology has no longer any place in it, as defining arbi- 
trarily the nature and character of our obligations, any more 
than it has in shaping our views of history and cosmogony. 
The thought of a divine existence, of an infinite will, re- 
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mains, but only to give lift to imagination, gravity to reflec- 
tion, reverence to the temper of the soul, and a foundation 
of gratitude and trust: its value is less speculative than 
emotional; it is to be known, not in dogmatic assertion, but 
through such symbol as we may imperfectly apprehend it 
by,—the Life of the universe, the Source of all being, the 
object of our adoration as we aspire more and more to the 
higher life. But when it comes to the task of interpretation 
and instruction and guidance, then it is the lesson of expe- 
rience and the word of science that we need. History, pol- 
ities, economy, social statics and dynamics, the laws of 
wealth, the laws of charity, the laws of character, the laws 
of crime,—these must make the subject-matter of our study, 
when we seek to follow out any line of practical duty and 
morals. It is with these, and not with any theological 
scheme of duty and opinion, that our nobler sentiments, our 
sweet and charitable emotions, have to be reconciled. 

One other step is needed, to give the full breadth of mean- 
ing in our phrase, “religion of humanity.” It is very char- 
acteristic of the thought of the present day, that it has fol- 
lowed up, with extraordinary industry and zeal, the study of 
comparative religions. As long as religion was thought of 
as consisting in one single, unalterable, revealed type of 
morals and doctrine, it had to be the religion of a race, 
creed, church, or dispensation, and not of humanity at large. 
As late as fifty years ago, to the average mind, the terms 
‘*Mahometan and Pagan” were enough to map out, rule out, 
cast contempt upon, all forms of faith outside the Christian 
world.- Imposture and idolatry were the words sufficient to 
cover them all in a certain lofty, possibly pitying, condem- 
nation: at best pity, never an approach to sympathy or re- 
spect. Contrast with this the wealth of knowledge, the 
greater accuracy of discrimination, the attitude even of dis- 
cipleship toward special phases of mental or moral life, found 
in the study of the world-religions to-day! The patient, 
homely, plodding morals of Confucius; the charity, humil- 
ity, and austerity of the Buddhists, with their strange ten- 
derness to inferior creatures; the wild Brahman imagina- 
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tion, with its ancient and elevated forms of piety; the 
Parsee worship of Light and struggle with the powers of 
Darkness, from which the battle of good and evil was 
adopted into our own doctrinal tradition; the adventurous 
enthusiasm contrasting with the absolute submission of Is- 
lamism ; “ the fair humanities of old religion” in Greece and 
Rome, with what may be gathered from remoter Egypt and 
Assyria,— these make up the rich, varied, magnificently im- 
pressive panorama of the great faiths of mankind, before 
or beside the traditions of our Bible or creed. How strik- 
ing, how immense the contrast presented in this view, when 
set beside the horror and repugnance of the early Church, 
and the virulent hate or else pitying scorn of the later 
Church, for all forms of faith except its own! 

It is the task of the religion of humanity not simply to 
recognize the broad field of various beliefs in which the 
races of mankind have been trained; but, far more, to rec- 
ognize whatever common spirit of justice, mercy, and truth 
may be in them all. It is not itself the creation of science, 
or the outgrowth of these comparative studies. It takes 
science for its instructor and guide, it takes comparative 
study for its wealth of illustration. But in itself it is that 
spirit of consecration to a better life, of willing service to 
mankind, which avails itself of these guides and helps. Its 
aim will be to gather and preserve whatever is good in the 
tradition to be found from every source. But for this it 
must have an independent life of its own,—as much as the 
corn that is planted or the acorn that is dropped into soil 
enriched by the wash of a continent. Without it, the rich- 
est of soils will give us nothing but weeds. The character- 
istic life was hidden in the tree from which the acorn fell, or 
the harvest-field from which the corn was gathered. 

It is the chief glory of Christianity to have secreted and 
ripened the seed that was to be cast into so generous a soil. 
The-service of humanity hereafter may be more wise, more 
fruitful, more various; but it will never be more tender, 
generous, and devout than it has been during the long ages 
of its training. The dogmatic foundation it rested on so 
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long is undermined and fast crumbling away. In that 
process of undermining, Unitarianism has had its share to 
do. A candid view of it will show that it has done its task, 
in the main, with a reverent, patient, honest, if not always 
a skilful hand. Partly in the work it has done, but much 
more in the minds it has nurtured and the souls it has com- 
forted and fed, it has fulfilled its part in preparing the way 
for a broader and stronger life. J. H. ALLEN. 


THE UNVEILING OF GOD. 


“ The veil of the temple was rent.”"—THE GOSPELS. 
“ Ye are the temple of God.”"—THE EPISsTLEs. 


Upon the idea of a universal and eternal cause, the human 
mind is irresistibly driven. Every star and every grain of 
dust, and all between and beyond the dust and the stars, 
challenge us to the inquiry, Whence? These, each and all 
the seat and home of power in forms of force, can yet have 
no power to create themselves. Their self-creation is un- 
thinkable. What is the power out of which these came, 
more vast and more minute than these, more wonderful and 
more sublime than these, and, even were these compre- 
hended, beyond these still incomprehensible? What is the 
universal and eternal creative power? 

But underneath, within, over all things, power is ever 
present, ever active, ever manifest. Something keeps the 
earth and the firmament, something keeps all that is. On 
the bosom of this something, as on a viewless, shoreless sea, 
float the atomsand the spheres. In it we live and move and 
have our being. What is this something underneath, within, 
over all things, which by its endurance makes all things to 
endure, which was and is and shall be, encompassing and 
creating time, itself the eternal support and refuge of all 
that is? What is the universal and eternal preserving 
power? . 

The more we penetrate and the farther we behold,— back- 
ward, forward, around,— the larger and more minute grows 
order, the more is direction manifest. That which is brought 
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forth is not only kept, but sent continually. Each thing 
goes always to its appointed place. The bounds of law are 
the waysides of moving worlds and falling leaves. Men 
and nations are led, and destiny lies before everything. 
Every event is a step on a pathway before and after. All 
things keep tryst with all, and there is universal consent in 
universal government. Whence this all-pervading, all-con- 
trolling rule? What is the universal and eternal governing 
power? 

Such the natural and inevitable inquiry of normal human 
thought. 

It. matters little how we name the answer, if the answer 
be only a name. To know the significance of the name is 
much. That may require never-ending study. What the 
human mind still seeks is the sufficient account for ail. 
Philosophy may speak of a great first cause as origin of the 
universe. Science may tell of balanced elements and rhyth- 
mic forces, present everywhere, presenting everything. But 
balance must be held, and rhythm is construction. Both 
alike contradict and exclude chance. Some power keeps 
the balance, and rounds the rhythmic forces to the epic of 
the universe. The great first cause must proceed in all the 
attributes that must conspire to produce the whole effect. 
But this involves all that we can intelligently ascribe to 
Deity. 

But what that cause, so far as we can know, and what its 
relation to ourselves, is the inquiry which names still leave 
unsolved. Possible or impossible of present solution, this 
the inquiry which every human being exercising normal 
human powers is forced to make. 

The childhood of the race works out its rude solution; 
and question and answer are passed onward, to be reconsid- 
ered with every advancing age. No past reply can super- 
sede present inquiry. Not to ask is not to have reached the 
child’s thoughtfulness. Not to regard it asked is the last 
symptom of mental decadence and degradation. 

For, besides being the natural impulse and outreach of 
mind, the question is as vital as natural. We are in the 
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grasp of the same power we observe. Life is held fast by 
that,— belongs to that, and not to us. Life moves and 
changes in us through all our years, by force relentless as 
that which rolls the planets. It moves and changes in proc- 
ess uniform among human beings through all climes and 
ages. All living powers in us, our physical, mental, moral, 
spiritual faculties, are in us, just in kind and degree as given. 
Can they be given by that which has them not to give? 
What, then, the nature of that universal and eternal power 
by which we are, which, moving in us, moves us? What 
its relation to our nature, and, in accord with its own and 
ours, what its ends for us? 

These are questions which seek, not only God, but our 
own kind and destiny, and, seeking him, would open all our 
ways to us. 

A moment longer here. Let us be sure, whatever is said 
to the contrary, that the impulse to this inquiry is the spring 
to loftiest human character, and the measures in it bring the 
human race to higher and higher place. For the turning of 
man in this direction gives direction finally to all action and 
use to all attainment. 

It may indeed be that no part in human nature has been 
so abused as that which has acted most herein. And yet to 
seek the source of moral and spiritual power in higher and 
larger spiritual and moral being is the noblest exercise of 
the noblest in man. To reverence and follow, to worship, 
the highest ideal, imperfect though it be, yet highest, is the 
way to higher, and approach toward that which is perfect. 
The character which is founded in these principles and nurt- 
ured in this exercise is the stay and support of society, the 
impelling and guiding human force in human progress. 

This character, which is more than acquisition, really 
makes acquisition’s worth and puts it to use. The princi- 
ples of this, holding man to the greatest purpose and highest 
pursuit, staying excesses and correcting errors, even those 
made in the name of this purpose and pursuit, bring back 
from wandering, and keep the race on a course that may 
lead upward forever. It is by this character at last, and not 
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as animal, nor even as intellectual, that humanity goes for- 
ward. And this is religious character. No man was ever 
wise without reference to this. And no leading is to final 
advantage, that does not go somehow in the way of this. 

But that by which all things are is veiled. Back of every- 
thing we see, in everything, creating everything, upholding 
everything, directing everything, is something unseen. We 
see only the veil. The earth beneath our feet, all that the 
earth brings forth or holds,— suns and stars above our heads, 
all that day or night reveals,— yea, day and night them- 
selves,— are but the veil behind which hides the power that 
dwells in all, by which all move and are. 

And, when we seem to penetrate the outward and reach 
within, within that power is hidden still. Resolve all matter 
into elements, ail phenomena into force, these but cover and 
convey that hidden power. Ourselves are built and quick- 
ened by that which, acting everywhere, acts in us. Our- 
selves — body, mind, soul, and spirit — veil that infinite and 
eternal power. And all our mortal being is still the vesture 
that doth close it in. 

This truth, old as the world, old as oldest creation, new as 
the latest word of human discovery, has been more or less 
an inspiration to every form of religion, while still the guide 
to foremost thought. Dim and undefined in the mind of 
the savage, rather a vague but constant foreboding than a 
definite thought with him, it appears even in the fetich wor- 
ship that makes the rock, the river, the mountain, or fierce 
and uncouth animal nature, to represent that unknown 
power he felt and feared and sought to placate. The idols 
that men have made, from the rough-chipped stone of bar- 
barian hands to the finest creations of highest art, are pa- 
thetic witness to struggling conceptions of that unseen in 
nature and man, and of failure to present it. Sun and moon 
and stars, in their grandeur awakening the deepest emotions 
of sublimity and awe, suggesting higher grandeur still be- 
yond of that power by which they are, have been made its 
symbols or taken for itself, and so have become objects of 
worship. From lowest to highest expression of religion, all 
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objects, forms, rites, and modes of symbolism have this com- 
mon principle and connection, that each in its place is in- 
spired by thought of the unseen, and presents itself as veil 
of that. 

But the common thought straightway comes to rest upon 
the symbol. It rarely rises above that or penetrates beyond. 
And, for the most, thought and worship stop with outward 
things. It is the infirmity of the human mind as yet. The 
weakness or habit that rests in fetichism or idolatry is 
human still. And, in highest schemes of religion, human 
weakness or habit may cling to outward presentation, and 
rest in forms and names. The image in even the Christian’s 
mind may have like place and effect with the image the idol- 
ater has wrought. Both may take the place of that they 
represent, and separate the worshipper from reality in that 
he worships. Itis the infirmity of the human mind. It is 
not peculiar to religion. The mass of men penetrate no 
more deeply in knowledge of nature or the constitution of 
their own being. It is a shallow criticism that charges su- 
perstition only on religion. There is just as much depend- 
ence on authority, and subservience to custom and tradi- 
tion, just the same bondage to the outward and apparent, in 
every department of observation, experience, and thought, 
as in worship. And the prophets of science, teaching the 
truths of nature and man, have like mission of enlighten- 
ment and deliverance as prophets and teachers of religion. 

The Hebrew prophet, who was deliverer, law-giver, and 
guide of his people when first they became a people, at least 
knew the nature of his work and the character of those 
he aimed to teach. Learned in all the wisdom of Egypt, 
learned with the better wisdom of insight into divine and 
human nature, he framed his laws and directed his teaching 
in accord with the conditions under which he wrought. 

He had seen the dependence on forms and devotion to 
symbols in all the worship of that idolatrous land out from 
which he led his people. Out from these things, also, he 
would lead them. For in the solitude of the desert, alone 
with nature and the infinite, the perception had come to 
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him of a power infinite within nature, by which nature it- 
self is, which is source and support of all, and itself abso- 
lute and eternal over all. This had spoken in his soul as 
with a voice, and the place where he heard grew holy 
ground. When, inspired by this living and working in him, 
he announced the mission with which he felt himself charged, 
he would not even give a name to that, the infinite and eter- 
nal, whose instrument and minister he was. Recognizing 
the mystery of power which dwells in all and moves all, the 
everlasting source, support, and rule of all, itself absolute 
and ultimate in all the phenomena of being, he enforced the 
contemplation of this in the very terms, “I Am hath sent 
me.” Obedience and worship should have reference to that 
ultimate which is absolute in all beings, itself the founda- 
tion and support of all. Not even a name, or no other name, 
would his mind interpose between the soul and that which 
is the life of the soul. 

In the worship he prescribed to conserve this faith and 
keep the true religion, the like recognition and intent are 
shown. The centre of all offices and all observance in that 
was the tabernacle. But this was conformed to that same 
idea which forbade even the announcement of a name for 
the infinite and eternal. It should represent the abode of 
God with men. Even as the universe is the tabernacle of 
that power which abides in it concealed, and creation itself 
the veil within which that power works, behind which it 
still hides from human sight, so the tabernacle in the wil- 
derness should symbolize the dwelling, and the veil of the 
tabernacle should hide the presence, of that same power 
where the tribes were gathered to worship. 

In this sign and use the structure should be sanctified. 
But, within the veil, the holy of holies, the secret place of 
God, bare-of all but his presence, should by that presence 
hallow all the rest. 


It was fit emblem of the divine presence in creation, and 
showed in figure the dwelling of God with men. It was 
made central in worship and ritual, even as the thought it 
showed was central in religion. And when, in process of 
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time and change, the temple succeeded the tabernacle, as the 
city replaced the desert, it was as if the universe grew from 
tabernacle to temple of the infinite spirit; and the veil be- 
fore the holy of holies in the inner court of the sacred edi- 
fice still hung, to show forth that infinite presence in nature, 
and symbolize the abode of God among his human creat- 
ures still. 

Notice now that this thought was true,—true for that 
time, true for our time, true for all time. Whatever error or 
falsehood men may cherish in regard to the. divine charac- 
ter, whatever mistake or delusion they may fall into respect- 
ing the divine ways, this thought of the inner presence of 
an infinite power in all things, declared yet hidden in all, 
is true and will be true forever. This rests in the nature 
of things, and is a necessary idea in the mind that is suffi- 
ciently developed to formulate and express it. To conceive 
this idea and hold it is not to adopt any previous conception 
of the divine character, but does demand a filling out and 
completion adequate to all our progress in knowledge, and 
all our perception in divine things. In developing this idea, 
reason and revelation may meet, and science and religion 
unite. 

But “ The veil of the temple was rent,” and, lo! “ Ye are 
the temple of God.” 

The declaration that man is the temple of God is mani- 
festly full of religious significance. It makes human nature 
the special seat of divine action, the special dwelling-place 
of a divine spirit. But this is only the culmination of all 
revealing, up to which the steps of knowledge through the 
range of lower creation also rightly lead. To find and ver- 
ify this knowledge likewise is but to retrace these steps with 
this end in view. 

The disclosure of force in lower things, by which these 
are, and keep the forms we see, brings us nearer to creative 
power in these. It puts aside in each, so far as we explore, 
the veil of that one form of matter, or mode of life, which 
each presents, and opens thus that one way of operation by 
the great first cause, the infinite and eternal power which is 
in each. 
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But it cannot as yet set us, in all our being and powers, 
face to face with origin of these in that. Each of these 
lower revelations is partial, cabined and confined in the 
elements or qualities or attributes of that one mode of ex- 
istence into which we look. Matter, bear as it may the 
stamp of mind in its form and order, can disclose in itself 
only material forces. 

It is the mind of man which, in like manner, gives assur- 
ance of creative mind, or of that which can create mind; and 
the spirit in man, which veils the infinite and eternal spirit. 

At last, in human nature all nature is interpreted. Man 
becomes the key of the universe; for in man is veiled the 
supreme secret of Deity. And, by the revelation in him, 
the lower orders of creation, ascending in gradations due 
through mindless gloom toward man, become as 


“The great world’s altar-stairs, 
That slope through darkness up to God.” 


If we glance at the gradations of revelation, as these are 
fixed in the different orders of creation, and shown in the 
mode and limits of our knowledge of each, we shall see how 
they lead from the lowest up to man, and only in man be- 
come revelation of the divine,—and this simply because 
each thing is a veil of the forces we must attribute to the 
formation of each, and can disclose in these forces only so 
much, or such form, of the original creative power as these 
modes of its operation present. 

Thus, in the lowest kingdom of nature, the region of inor- 
ganic matter, science finds the inorganic forces that act in 
each, and finds only these. Earth, air, and water show the 
constant activity and balance of the forces by which they 
are, and they can show nothing more. We call these “gray- 
itation,” “affinity,” “cohesion,” or whatever name we please 
or deem appropriate. But they are modes of formation and 
support, which, as a veil, both hide and declare the original 
power that acts harmonious in them all. But they alone 
can reveal nothing higher than belongs to themselves. 

In the higher realm of the vegetable kingdom, all these 
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forces are still emphasized, and others shown beside, that 
appear in change and growth, and result in bloom and fruit. 
The round of forces is enlarged, and higher forces are 
brought in,— higher manifestly, because they overrule and 
subordinate and make subservient the others. These reveal 
the original power in higher forms of action, but still in 
nothing higher than themselves. 

In the animal kingdom, a new manifestation appears 
united with the other, but different as if another world were 
opened. For now with animal nature still keeping, combin- 
ing, using all the lower nature, and governing all the lower 
forces in itself, sentient life is first shown. In this, another 
realm of action is disclosed, wherein instinct, appetite, affec- 
tion, reveal a new order of forces, as new modes of that 
original power, and give hint of higher forms of power and 
make surmise of mind. 

As yet, however, through it all there is reached no mind, 
self-knowing and mirroring all else to knowledge, no will 
self-poised and efiforcing action, no moral sense proclaiming 
a moral creation, no aspiring spirit declaring immortality. 
For mind does not discover the attributes of mind in the 
material creation, but finds these first within itself. Its own 
existence is revealed in its own action, and this action dis- 
closes the infinite and eternal power as basis of the action, 
as itself acting in the mind’s action. So of all powers 
the mind perceives in man. The possibility even to con- 
ceive these enters creation with that creature who possesses 
them, and can conceive them, even as he possesses them, 
only because creative power has placed and keeps them in 
him. In man alone, by virtue of these, is veiled the power 
from which these are, which gives them kind and quality, 
and from which they arise and abide in him. And so in 
man the infinite and eternal power is first declared in men- 
tal, moral, spiritual action; and thus by show of that we 
name Divine puts on the aspect of Divinity. ; 

This highest revelation is in precisely the same method, 
and has in itself precisely the same certitude, as the lowest. 
Only our knowledge of it is more immediate, and therefore 
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as knowledge may be more sure. For the knowledge of 
power, which in other things we derive from inference, in 
ourselves we have by consciousness. But in all alike, and 
by the same law of thought, we attribute to creative power, 
however known, the potency of qualities in origin which are 
manifest in creation. 

_ And the course and end of revelation as yet, alike in nature 
and in man, is through phenomena to power. But, since the 
metes and bounds of each form of manifestation limit and 
define the revelation in each, it is only the highest that can 
reveal the highest. And the highest possible revealed to us 
must be the infinite and eternal power dwelling and work- 
ing in the forms ourselves present. 

But there are gradations within as well as without. 
Some parts of man’s nature assimilate to nature below. 
Standing at the summit of the creation he observes, there is 
a lower and a higher in him, even as in creation without. 
At last, the highest within must reveal the highest of all. 
And that is a moral revealing. Only infinite and eternal 
power declaring itself in moral forms, and in these declaring 
these highest, can found a moral nature in man, and open in 
him perception of good that is in itself divine. It is worth 
while even to repeat this, and then verify the statement in 
one’s own consciousness. The moral nature asserts itself 
distinct and original, just as truly as the intellectual or the 
physical; as no more derived from these or either of these 
than one of these from the other. Each is indeed bound up 
with others, and there may be influence and effect of each 
on other. But influence is not origin; and every whole 
nature of a human being brings the infinite and eternal 
power again to view, declaring itself in moral forms distinct 
from all other forms of revelation, and in these declaring these 
highest. The capacity of these forms in man we name the 
soul, their activity we term the spirit. And the entity of 
soul and spirit is, to intellect and consciousness, the entity of 
such capacity and activity. Through these in human nature, 
and the infinite and eternal power in these, man becomes the 
true shechinah. 
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But how deeply hidden, fenced about with a lower nat- 
ure, the holy of holies in him! Living beneath it has made 
it seem infinitely removed above. Yet even that it was 
deemed afar off is proof of its presence within. The idea of 
it, as elsewhere, comes only from itself in man; and always, 
in deepest moral gloom, through wildest moral perversion, 
abides and works the infinite and eternal power of good, and 
renews its force in every new soul and in every soul re- 
newed. The persistence of a moral sense in the race is that 
power persistent, the continuance of moral judgment, its in- 
spiration continued. Gravitation is no more permanent and 
fixed in lowest matter than these are permanent and flow- 
ing in the soul of man. 

But the idea of the divine is in the apprehension of the 
quality of good... It grows not from contemplation of the 
infinite, but is transferred from moral consciousness, and 
attributed to that in which the perfect good inheres. So, 
and not by infinitude and eternity, the infinite and eternal 
puts on the aspect of Divinity. And nought that has not 
this quality of perfect good can wear that aspect, however 
it be named. 

But, when the moral forms in which the infinite and eter- 
nal power has highest presence in man are shown in moral 
perfectness, then the moral nature shines forth the fulness 
of that presence, and completes its revelation in the highest 
that man can know. The moral aspect of the infinite and 
eternal power is seen in perfect good, as its action in human 
nature flows forth in perfect human action. By the self- 
divineness of the perfect good shown in this perfect action, 
such manifestation is at once the divine complete in the 
human, the perfect good in humanity, and the divine re- 
vealed in the infinite and eternal power, as that power 
abides and acts and becomes manifest in the highest in man. 

The process of unveiling this power among its manifesta- 
tion in the material creation is by distinguishing the differ- 
ences that make and mark the several classes, orders, king- 
doms among material things, and thus separating the blent 
and universal action into the several forms and modes that 
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present in each some definite operation, and declare some 
attribute, of the infinite and eternal power which is in all 
and back of all. Without this separation, creation is as yet 
confusion. To the chaotic mind, the universe remains chaos. 
To find these forms and modes as pure and simple, distin- 
guished from all with which in nature they are mixed, is 
the way of knowledge. But, beyond this, in any one to 
separate the special force or form of action from the univer- 
sal power in that force and action, to mark the line where 
the one ends and the other begins, exceeds human ability. 
Nay, it is the union and interpenetration of these which is 
the condition of existence and the means of our acquaint- 
ance with both. 

So, in human nature, when we have distinguished the 
moral forms in which the infinite and eternal power is 
shown, it is vain to seek to draw through these in the soul 
a line that shall mark the bounds of the infinite and eternal 
power in each, and divide its action in all complete and 
clean from human action. This may perhaps at first seem 
possible in some highest or lowest moral condition. Yet, if 
we ascend up into heaven, that power is there; if we make 
our bed in hell, behold, that power is there. And, at last, 
throughout all highest and lowest, nought can exist that 
does not exist by this, in which this does not exist. At last, 
complete and total severance from this is but annihilation. 

But, if this conclusion seem to confound all being and 
action of God with the being and life of man, or blur the 
difference of God and man, it may be well to consider how 
far the confusion is due to established habits of thought or 
modes of conception. It may be that consciousness already 
reports a twofold nature, spirit, or agency in ourselves, and 
reasoning supports the verdict while it fails to separate en- 
tirely the subjects in action. And it is not hard to see that 
the infinite, because of its infiniteness, must be in every 
finite, and, exciuded from any, it ceases to be infinite. But 
the infinite and eternal power in the soul is no more blent 
or identical with man than it is blent and identical with 
all force, and with everything. Man, as part of creation, 
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is simply under the conditions of all creation, although in 
him these conditions have place among the highest. 

Still, consciousness of a moral state which is opposed to, 
and of moral action that is divergent from, the action of the 
infinite and eternal power in moral forms, remains. There 
is ever sight of a higher standard, and impulse to more per- 
fect action, as the infinite and eternal standard and action. 
Every precept of duty and every command to conduct, in 
all the ages, bear testimony to this. And this consciousness 
of opposition and divergence must change to consciousness 
of union, and, while identity is still preserved, even of one- 
ness, with that power in moral forms. This change, to which 
man is perpetually called, is the natural and inevitable con- 
dition to the complete exhibition of the infinite and eternal 
power in its moral aspect, through the moral nature it 
makes in man. It can never be seen aright until it is found 
unhindered and undimmed by adverse moral quality in ad- 
verse human nature. 

This condition can come only through the complete subor- 
dination of the lower to the higher, first of the lower to the 
higher nature in man, and then of the whole nature to the 
infinite and eternal power dwelling and acting within. In 
this process begins the union of the human with the divine, 
or, rather, the access of the human to the divine, in self- 
surrender to the perfect good, and free embrace of that. 
This subordination and self-surrender is the way, and the 
only way of preparation for man, that prepares the free pos- 
session, full indwelling, and perfect action of the infinite and 
eternal power as moral force and life in him. 

But this must be compassed through sacrifice. To reach 
the perfect good for man, there must be immolation in his 
own nature of all that conflicts with that good in him. And 
all that conflicts with it in man even so opposes the full 
incoming and perfect indwelling of the infinite and eternal 
power in its own form of perfect good. There must be sur- 
cease, destruction, of all other action than that harmonious 
with the action of the infinite and eternal power in its pure 
and simple moral forms. And this must finally be death of 
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all other self than the self that is filled with the indwelling, 
and moved with the inworking of that power. 

But this again is founded in the nature of things, and pro- 
ceeds even in the very elements of morality and rudiments 
of moral action. For these elements are by nature sacrifi- 
cial, and these rudiments sacrifice; and there is no moral 
action, among men at least, without sacrifice as an element 
in that action. For the beginnings of morality are in re- 
straint,— restraint of lower by higher; and, in every case 
of restraint of the lower by the higher, there is so far sac- 
rifice of the lower to the higher. All moral action proceeds 
in choice and obedience of the higher as against impulse and 
incentive of the lower, and must be from the beginning sac- 
rifice of the lower to the higher. The more we examine 
and the farther we analyze, the more clearly it will appear 
that, in human nature at least, the foundation, the principle, 
the life of morality is sacrifice. 

This also is the lifting up of humanity. It is the con- 
scious ascent of man into the highest life of the soul, and 
the highest form of human being. It is the proper end of 
all development, advance, and elevation in the life of the 
world. Whoso is thus lifted up shall reveal in all fulness 
the presence of the infinite and eternal power, and show 
complete the moral lineaments of that power in him. And, 
still further, by the abiding and acting of that power in man 
everywhere, turning all men everywhere toward the highest 
in man, all men shall be drawn unto him, drawn unto the 
character and the life manifested in him. And, drawn unto 
him by the working of the same power in them which is 
shown in fulness and perfectness in him, even thus they also 
shall find and know more and more the infinite and eternal 
power as abiding and acting in themselves. They that so 
come to behold the divine power so revealed learn truly that 
man is the temple of God. 

And the veil of the temple was rent. We need not con- 
cern ourselves with the labor of critics, who toil to show the 
truth or error in the accounts of the crucifixion. Whether 
the veil that hung in the inner chamber of the Jewish tem- 
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ple was torn asunder when Jesus died, whether the dead 
came forth from their graves and walked the streets, is less 
than the truth we are seeking now. These events, material 
and outward, occurring, could only symbolize —as, without 
their occurrence, the account that makes them would pro- 
claim — the sense of a divine revealing that showed the 
presence and declared the action of the infinite and eternal 
divine power, in that scene on Calvary. For, in the human 
nature that finished there its earthly course,.in the human 
character which was complete and crowned in that sacrifice, 
the moral and spiritual man, offspring and home of moral 
and spiritual creative power, and in its perfectness alone 
the perfect revelation of that, was made perfect, and mani- 
fest in perfectness. And so, in him, the infinite and eternal 
divine power, as the strength of the human soul, inspiration 
of the human spirit, light of the human mind, and life of 
human life, was revealed in the only form in which it can 
be shown and apprehended, as divine, among men. It is the 
form provided and prearranged by the place of humanity in 
creation, and the moral nature in man,—the form in which 
it may come in every human being,—the divine form of per- 
fect moral and spiritual action of the infinite and eternal 
power, prepared in the subordinating all human action to 
the divine, and made perfect in the laying down of the 
human life, and access to the divine life of the infinite and 
eternal power in man. When all illusions of material show 
and grandeur have been dispelled, all conceptions transferred 
from earthly rank and state have been dismissed, all ascrip- 
tion of pompous title have been forgotten, then, in the sim- 
plicity of divinely human action, in the glory of the infinite 
and eternal power divine in man, shall be seen the might 
and splendor of the Cross. 

This revelation is in the life that culminated and was 
crowned on the Mount of Crucifixion. It is finished by the 
sacrifice of the mortal life in present and final access to the 
life immortal. The revelation made on Sinai, which hung 
the veil in the inner court of the tabernacle, was a revela- 
tion of statement and command. Statement and command 
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themselves became a veil. The revelation made in Jesus, 
which rent the veil within the human soul, is a revelation of 
example. The lightnings and the thunderings have passed 
away, and the voice of the Eternal is heard in man. In this 
life and this example, by the ordering of human nature for 
the full and perfect reception of the infinite and eternal 
power, by the human made divine in the love and practice 
of perfect good, and made one with the infinite and eternal 
power through the divineness that is one, —by the oneness 
of human action with the action of that power in the human 
soul, —are way and truth and life in one. In this life and 
example, the truth and the good of all who have ever sought 
to know God are gathered and interpreted in effect, and 
every revelation in every clime and time joined in revela- 
tion that combines and completes the whole. 

Moses gives commands, and Socrates convicts, and Plato 
soars, and Buddha dreams, and Jesus lives. 

This is a revelation in life, through the highest in man, 
the moral nature in humanity. But this is not yet the 
whole of that life. Shown in and through this nature, mo- 
tive and life within that life, is a principle which forms and 
informs the action, begins and completes the revelation, 
without which these are not. But this principle also has 
preparation and parallel in creation below, and, veiled in 
the lowest, is made perfect and declared fully in the highest. 

Within the recesses of lowest material forms, enthroned 
within the atoms, enveloped in the forces that build the 
atoms, is that which holds atom to atom, draws star to star, 
binds world to world. It is of no substance even in mate- 
rial things, yet makes all substance: infinite in action, it is 
yet seen only in effect; and its effect is the universe we 
behold. We call it attraction, and mean by the name the 
ultimate method of ultimate power. In all manifestation, 
through every kingdom of nature, this action is basis of all 
action; and all the infinite variety of movement and of life 
is but variation upon this, the ultimate method of ultimate 
power. Seen in generalization through phenomena, it ap- 
pears as tendency of like to like, of kind to kind. Appre- 
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hended in origin as ultimate fact, it is the determination of 
the infinite and eternal power through all things to itself; 
and this is obvious necessity to the coherence and contin- 
uance of that power, the very principle of its preservation 
and identity. 

Let us see also that this mounts from lower to higher, 
through every kingdom of creation, even as that power 
dwells and works in all, and in each is developed as action 
in the forms that belong to each. Seen in lowest place, 
among the crass material of inorganic nature, as attractive 
force, its action ascending through all nature to human 
nature, and ascending still in human nature, takes on in 
man the various forms of affinity of like to like, that range 
from low to high, still according to the kind in which it 
works, and shines forth at last in highest and inmost human- 
ity, revealed in the consciousness of love. And love, in the 
apprehension of those who know love, is the tendency of 
soul to soul. 

But this, the attracting, impelling, binding, living force in 
the moral nature, is still, under all its forms, and in last 
analysis, the determination of the infinite and eternal power 
through all forms to itself. But now, rising through all 
conditions and attributes, into the attributes and conditions 
that make this action love, it beccmes perfect and so divine, 
as love whose very life is sacrifice. For the life of perfect 
love is to give itself, even thus to reach its own; and in the 
moral realm, in its form of perfect good, it lives and reveals 
its life in sacrifice. 

Herein, the action of perfect love conjoins with the vital 
principle of morality, and, blending with the moral action, 
makes the sacrifice in morality the self-giving to the highest 
in love. And the sacrifice of the lower to the higher, the 
sacrifice in obedience and duty, the sacrifice made by the hu- 
man in its form and measure of the divine, becomes the sac- 
rifice through love. 

In this, again and finally, the ultimate spiritual action in 
human nature conspires with the ultimate method of ulti- 
mate power, and in union of these shown in love made per- 
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fect, and declared in loving sacrifice, the oneness of man 
with the infinite and eternal power is made complete. 
And so, again, not as a being without, requiring and de- 
manding sacrifice, but as a presence within, inspiring and 
conjoined in making it, the infinite and eternal power, per- 
petually coming to its own in the highest, is revealed and 
seen in infinite and eternal divine love. 

In the same way, and no less, is that sacrifice the revela- 
tion of man in the highest, in humanity made perfect in 
love. In both, made perfect in one, it is the guide of the 
human race to the highest humanity, and revelation of the 
infinite and eternal in that. It opens for man the door 
through which he passes to the perfect in his own nature, 
and meets and dwells with the infinite and eternal in him- 
self. And, in this union with the infinite and eternal power, 
all power at last is given unto man. 

This, now, is the revelation in Jesus, and the way of reve- 
lation in him; for love is the forming and informing princi- 
ple of his life, the life within life, shown in all his words 
and acts, filling his life with loving sacrifice, and shining 
resplendent in his death on the cross. It is love for that 
which is highest, the infinite and eternal, as manifest in the 
highest in himself, and man as highest manifestation of the 
infinite and eternal; thus love for God and man in one, 
The two fundamental precepts in his gospel deciare this as 
the everlasting principle of everlasting life for man. 

So, finally, the veil of the temple in man has been rent. 
The revelation in Jesus is a revelation of humanity as 
highest manifestation and holiest place of the infinite and 
eternal power that builds the heavens and the earth, but 
dwells in the highest in man. It is a revelation of that 
power in the highest and holiest that man can know, in the 
only way in which man can know the highest and holiest. 

To declare more ultimately than is thus shown, in regard 
to the infinite and eternal power, — to define and describe 
more completely or finally in respect to that, — rests not in 
knowledge of the material universe, is not for the action of 
discursive faculty, belongs not to philosophical understand- 
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ing, but can come only from experience in the human soul 
and inspiration and action in the human spirit, as these 
are more and more filled with the perfect life, through the 
indwelling and inworking of the infinite and eternal power. 
In this result, all human knowledge and human faculties 
may indeed conspire and help. But this dwelling and work- 
ing of the infinite and eternal power in soul and spirit, this 
life and action in the highest and holiest in man, we may 
well term the operation of the holy spirit; for it is the ulti- 
mate spirit in man, the infinite and eternal power in that 
wholeness which is holiness, filling the moral nature, and in 
its action creating the spirit in human nature. It is, indeed, 
the spirit of truth, the only and everlasting guide into all 
truth. But, even so, the way of knowledge through Jesus 
becomes, for every human being, the way of knowledge in 
Jesus. And this is likewise and forever the method of 
reason in the science of divine things. 

For, to summarize and present at a glance this whole 
method and result, our inquiry begins in the necessity of the 
human mind to inquire, follows the manifestation through 
material creation, ascends as it is led in reason up to man, 
and examines in man the gradations of his nature up to 
moral sense, and ends with consciousness in the soul and 
spirit. But, from first to last, it finds the presence of infi- 
nite and eternal power; and progress and result consist in 
distinguishing that in low and high, and conclusion in the 
highest. In the highest arises the idea of the divine, nor 
can it be gathered first from all the universe beside. And 
soul and spirit appear as dwelling and inspiration of infinite 
and eternal power in the highest. In these only is it to be 
known in form of the divine; and knowledge of it as divine 
is forever commensurate with life divine in these. 

Otherwise than so there is no way to a knowledge of God, 
or even of the existence of God. And, otherwise than so, 
all application of character, form, or person to that which is 
beyond knowledge in this way, conveying and awakening 
conceptions foreign and unnecessary to the divine life in 
soul and spirit, may be, and is most likely to be, the transfer 
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of human intellectual limits to that which transcends all 
limits, the infinite and eternal power which is in all and 
over all and beyond all. Such transfer is not revelation. 
But who shall fathom to its source and define in its depths 
the personality that goes in man? Still, in consciousness of 
that, we feel “I AM hath sent me.” And whoso, in love 
and sacrifice within, learns the divine lineaments of the in- 
finite and eternal power, may even so behold the Father. 
So there may be to us one God and Father of all, who is 
above all and through all and in us all. And only so. 

But how this that has been shown justifies, and indeed 
sanctifies, the ceaseless search of the human race for God! 
For that is the moving in them of the infinite and eternal 
power; and, ever when the divine is most sought, then it is 
most near, and present most. And this that has been 
shown, the final way and everlasting channel of that search, 
is the attainment by man of the ends of his being, the com- 
plete unfolding and possession of his nature in a divineness 
that transcends previous conception, and a life that is one 
with the living of the infinite and eternal power in him. 

And how all imagery of a far-off heaven fades before the 
reality of this presence of the infinite and eternal power! 
And yet the instinct of every prayer to that far-off has 
affirmed that presence here. The soul has known that its 
aspirations are heard within the soul, even when the lips 
have spoken them on the air. The throne of the infinite 
and eternal power is not more in a distant heaven than in 
every grain of dust beneath the feet of men. The common 
highways, where love and duty walk in that presence, are 
even now the golden streets of the New Jerusalem. To 
behold now with eye unsealed the glory of truth and good, 
justice and right, is more than the glories of apocalyptic 
vision. Whoso cannot discern the divine glory in these can 
as yet, in whatsoever environment, have no view of the 
glory of God. For never can there be vision of that glory 
anywhere, save in clearer vision of these. 

In this universal presence is fellowship of the universe. 
In this, rightly felt, man has kindred with the lilies of the 
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field ; and the starry firmament is his companion and friend. 
Nature becomes as his mother and sister and brother. For 
all are joined in one obedience to that infinite and eternal 
power, and together do its will. And by its highest reve- 
lation in the highest in man grows a spiritual brotherhood, 
the brotherhood of men. In this recognition the soul of 
the poorest and humblest is priest and king, and every 
baby born wears the aureole of divinity, and bears prom- 
ise of the kingdom of heaven. Through man’s own loving 
sacrifice within himself, atonement is finished in at-one- 
ment. True life becomes true worship, and obedience 
grows prayer made perfect. For man is for evermore the 
temple of God, and in man is the unveiling of God for 


evermore. 
CHARLES T. CANFIELD. 
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EDITORS’ NOTE-BOOK. 


CHRISTIANITY IN LIBERTY. 


The claim that the one watchword, Liberty, is an adequate 
basis of union for a religious denomination, finds a somewhat 
startling illustration in the recent course of a Unitarian minister, 
who preached a sermon, planting himself squarely on an agnostic, 
if not atheistic, basis,— rejecting Christianity, ridiculing worship, 
discarding distinctly, and somewhat scornfully, every separate re- 
ligious usage of Unitarian churches,—and who then addressed a 
circular to numbers of ministers, practically asking for indorse- 
ment of his course and the continuance of denominational fellow- 
ship. Some of the replies to this circular, and certain published 
comments upon Mr. Chainey’s course, betray a curious confusion 
both as to the ends and to the possibilities of religious fellow- 
ship. One criticises the Secretary of the Unitarian Association 
for withholding funds given for the furtherance of pure Chris- 


tianity from one who not only definitively rejects Christianity, 


but turns into contempt the hitherto universal usages of Unita- 
rian worship. Another thinks it possible to still preserve “unity 
of spirit,” “God or no God, prayer or no prayer, immortal day 
or immortal night”! The unity of what spirit? Do these 
clergymen really sympathize with a spirit which ignores God, 
sneers at Christianity, ridicules prayer, and advises sending all the 
hymn-books to the paper-mill? Of course, it will be replied that 
it is not with these things that fellowship should be retained, but 
with those common views and aims which yet remain. Are 
then the Fatherhood of God, the Christian Gospel, the hope of 
immortality so small a part of religion that Christian teachers 
think it possible and desirable to keep among their number those 
who hold these things for absurdities, and the worship which em- 
hodies and rejoices in them to be worthy only of ridicule? What 
sort of religious earnestness is it that is eager to sustain its own 
contradiction and contempt? It was reckoned matter of grave 
reproach that a certain statesman did not care whether slavery 
was voted up or voted down; but that indifference did not ap- 
proach the fatuity of the religious liberalism which seriously 
proposes to welcome atheism into its churches to instruct its 
children, to deny the Christ on whose gospel these churches were 
11 
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formed, and to fill the hour of their worship with amusing dem- 
onstrations of the absurdity and folly of all worship. 

But, however phenomenal, this proposal should not be matter 
of surprise. Unitarianism has always emphasized spiritual free- 
dom; and it is not perhaps remarkable that some should make 
that liberty, which was claimed to furnish the opportunity and 
favored arena of faith, its substitute and end. This error is not 
without excuse in those who are engaged in a struggle with spir- 
itual despotism, nor while that struggle lasts is the mischief of its 
fallacy certain to appear. In case of an invasion, the common 
exigencies of defence may be a sufficient bond of union. But, 
when the invader is beaten off, the attractions of common ends 
reappear to form special fellowships. The need of clearing a 
place to live in religiously gives emphasis to the praises of spir- 
itual freedom. But, when free opportunity is duly made and 
celebrated, it is found that religion still is to be built, and that 
liberty is only to be praised as it gives space and scope for that. 

If liberty is indeed the sole creed of Unitarians, Mr. Chainey 
is wholly consistent in claiming their support and fellowship in 
his rejection of Christianity, his ridicule of worship, and his 
denial of God. Nay, even Mr. Chainey would not try, in the 
shipwreck of all his religious faith, to hold a church together on 
so colorless a watchword. He knows perfectly well that he can 
have all the liberty he wants without any church or feliowship 
whatever. He will keep as much of the semblance of the old 
basis of a church as is implied in the “moral elevation of hu- 
manity,” in distinction from the immoral “liberty ” that ends in 
the debasement of humanity. But the implication of a moral 
standard is as truly a limitation of liberty as the recognition of a 
God or the purpose to promote “pure Christianity.” Without a 
moral standard and ideal, “elevation” is no better than degrada- 
tion for humanity, wp a no more sacred or desirable direction 
than down. The acceptance of morality as coincident with “ un- 
limited freedom” can only be maintained in the same sense in 
which it may also be truly held that the service of God is per- 
fect freedom. 

It needs to be understood that fellowship is a thing of de- 
grees. It is possible to rejoice in all good accomplished by Prof. 
Adler and his societies for ethical culture, to more largely sympa- 
thize with those who add to this a less or more full theistic faith, 
and still to believe that morality and theism are be:ter embodied 
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in Christianity than elsewhere, and that a Christian church is the 
best agency for their culture. And it certainly is not incumbent 
on those who are united in the service of religion, to reduce their 
fellowship to the meagre level of such as only sympathize with - 
them in the refusal to submit to arbitrary and external restraints. 

Even the Free Religious Association has found that it is not 
profitable to have unlimited free inquiry, without a bound of 
character, and regard for the moral standards of civilized society: 
Mr. Abbot adds “ aggressive righteousness” as the needed comple- 
ment of liberty. It would be difficult to explain why allegiance 
to a well-known historic life, like that of Jesus Christ, is more a 
limiting of free inquiry than is acceptance of a moral code. The 
fact is that investigation, in sane minds, always proceeds upon 
the accepted basis of all ascertained truth. Freedom of inquiry 
is limited by the necessity of deciding according to the evidence; 
and all progress is conditioned upon the prepossessions of knowl- 
edge. If I may not be loyal to cherish and defend the truth I 
have found, where is the motive to seek for further truth? Or 
is zeal for new truth, like Thoreau’s anxiety to make a perfect 
lead-pencil, something to be renounced and abandoned as soon as 
achieved? That would seem to be an outrage upon moral 
economy, implying as much contempt for truth as his for indus- 
trial art. Religious truth is not to be sought in any such wanton 
fashion, for the excitement of the pursuit and the dalliance 
of a careless hour, but reverently and with a noble seriousness, 
for loyal service, defence, and allegiance for life and death. 

There are Unitarians who believe in God and honor Jesus 
and hope for the life everlasting, and to whom this faith is the 
substance of their religious life, its proclamation their main work, 
its fellowship their joy. The work they seek to do for humanity 
finds in this faith its chief sanctions and inspiration; and while 
they rejoice in all work done for righteousness and humanity on 
whatever basis, and desire not to be found backward in any fel- 
lowship of philanthropy, they will not compromise in their re- 
ligious fellowships the very basis of all religious union, nor invite 
to the place of instruction in their churches those who contradict 
and contemn the main agencies of religious culture and the fun- 
damental postulates of Christian truth. In the exercise of spir- 
itual freedom, they have come to Christian faith; and they 
believe a religious fellowship practicable, which shall include at 
once that method and that result. Such a fellowship they hold 
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to be the historic basis of the Unitarian movement, and they 
have no mind to dwarf that fellowship under pretence of ex- 
tending it. Such an extension would mean dilution. Without 
that freedom, the Unitarian Church is superfluous; without that 
faith, it is not only superfiuous, but valueless, and for any long 
time impossible. 

We are not unmindful, in these remarks, of the difficulties of 
faith in these days, nor of the large tolerance that the breaking 
up of old systems and the uncertainties and exposures of the new 
positions make to be at once the dictate of justice and the neces- 
sity of Christian charity. There is a scepticism to-day, no doubt, 
which is more reverent in its reserve than is a shallow dogmatism 
in its wholesale affirmations. We hope never to be wanting in 
sympathy with all honest doubt, and desire to maintain the fullest 
measure of spiritual hospitality that is consistent with loyalty to 
the fundamental convictions of our Christian faith. But we have 
not yet learned to rejoice in agnosticism or contempt of Chris- 
tian worship in Unitarian pulpits, nor to hold in intellectual 
respect a claim for religious fellowship with the scornful negation 
of fundamental religious truth. 


SHIMEI IN POLITICS. 

Shimei is not a very familiar Bible character, but represents 
a large class in public and private life. David was fleeing from 
Absalom; and, while passing a deep defile, this person Shimei, 
bearing a clan revenge toward the king, half-hidden by the 
rocks, ran along, cursing David, throwing stones and casting 
dust at him; and thus he has come down in the record only 
remembered as the man who threw dust at the illustrious leader 
of Israel. It is the only distinction which many gain in every 
political Olympiad. We are just entering upon another of those 
periods when for a few months it will be the chief aim of almost 
every partisan speaker and writer to disparage, to darken the char- 
acter of those whose success he does not happen to desire or is set 
to oppose. Past services, large experience, years of irreproachable 
character, all go for nothing; and, should there be some error, 
some fall like David’s son, it counts for more than a whole life 
of earnest struggle, of rare gifts, of growth rarely interrupted, 
of real kingly powers unselfishly devoted to a country’s good. 
Whien we look over the record of our Congress just adjourned, 
with such a sense of relief to the business interests of the country ; 
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when through a session so long we find so little bearing upon 
the country’s welfare, but everything said or done for personal 
advantage, or against those actually or possibly in prominent 
positions ; and when we look forward for the next four months 
to the superhuman efforts to defame and calumniate all those who 
may be brought into stations of authority and influence, — we 
almost question if any public virtue is left. Of course it is well 
to have every one’s official character exposed to the severest tests ; 
but the ease with which we originate and accept and spread 
charges against others in political life, and simply because they 
are or are to be in public office, is utterly unworthy. One might 
suppose, to read the vile epithets which crowd the press as soon 
as nominations are made, that life or property or virtue would 
not be safe for a moment with those who are to fill the highest 
offices ; or, on the other hand, that all the power and gifts and 
fitness which could fall to a mortal’s lot have been bestowed upon 
persons, doubtless of average worth and capacity, but hitherto 
almost unknown. The want of seriousness, the want of examina- 
tion which attends all this, is its most demoralizing effect. A man 
cannot long preserve his self-respect or his honor who thus throws 
dust at every one merely as a campaign act. It takes all weight 
from his judgment and all confidence from his opinions. In the 
temple of Smyrna, in the classical age, there were looking-glasses 
which represented the handsomest faces as crooked, ugly, and 
‘leformed ; so at every presidential election the whole land seems 
transformed into one of these Smyrna glasses, where the best 


efforts are set forth as the extremest partisanship, and the purest 
lives as countenancing the basest acts. Like Shimei, we hide 
ourselves behind the rocks, and give way to our prejudice and 
rage by throwing dust at the passing king, by every effort to 
prevent his true character from being seen or his real worth 


estimated. We turn the whole campaign into a mere contest 
of throwing dust at individuals instead of discussing views 
and principles whose adoption may be of good or harm to our 
country. Editors and speakers are transformed into the stone- 
throwing devil who, in one of our colonies in witchcraft days, 
sadly interrupted all the plans and meetings of peaceful settlers. 
Each party has nominated for President a man in whose 
personal character we need not search for flaws. Cannot each 
one of us do something to stop this stream of unjust accusation, 
to confine the campaign to the consideration of more weighty 
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matters, to the support of views we regard of great moment in 
our country’s danger? 


TEMPERANCE IN THE HOME. 


Fashion binds the drinking usages of society upon thousands of 
homes with a destructive power. It draws one after another into 
its fatal meshes as fast as the wealth comes. And customs, 
against which our better instincts and resolves war; dangers 
which have invaded and desolated unnumbered homes,— are 
still invited. The habits which a rude age originated are per- 
petuated by advancing refinement. Wealth and art combined 
in earlier ages to give a beauty and fascination to the instruments 
of dissipation. It is said that Roman husbands presented their 
wives with goblets of gold on their wedding morning, covered 
with narratives of the drunken exploits of their owners; and, as 
the luxury of modern times increased, too much of the social life 
of the old Greek and Roman banquets was introduced. Many a 
man who has no desire to use intoxicating drinks, who would be 
glad enough to throw his influence against them, cannot resist the 
law of fashion. As he gains in wealth and social position, as year 
by year he brings into his home more of the refinements of life, as 
he throws his home open more frequently to the demands of so- 
ciety and the pleasures of company, he also adds the old social 
customs of intemperance. He has not the moral courage to give 
them up; and he who in trade would scorn the practices of a bar- 
baric age, who in his home would be loath to admit the coarse- 
ness and vulgarity of the Roman or Anglo-Saxon or Norman 
civilization, is afraid to give up customs which have been handed 
down from old Vikings or rude ages, and which have only cus- 
tom to commend them. And homes which ought to have made 
centuries of progress in refined and moral living seek the same 
old wassail bow! to give the same false sociality and entertain- 
ment, while the walls of all these old homes are written over 
with the story of lives which have been wasted and lost by the 
power of this law of fashion. If their walls could reveal the 
fearful life-records to which they have been silent listeners, if 
the unspeakable anguish could be transcribed into warnings for 
other homes, of the broken promises of early manhood, the 
wasted strength of maturer years, the bitter repinings of pre- 
mature age, of the abodes once fair with plenty and affection, 
and then ruined by want and contention, how would they plead 
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with us to make this law of fashion work for temperance as all 
these ages it has for intemperance! 

If the vessels and instruments of a coarse and drinking age have 
come down to us, let us hang them up as relics of a civilization 
we have outgrown. We boast of our improvements in other 
directions. Shall the law of fashion remain unchanged in this 
alone? How many fathers are there, fearing their example upon 
growing sons, who yet are powerless before this law of the fashion 
of drinking! How many mothers trembling at the evil, big with 
peril, right before them, and yet no strength to resist this law! 
They did not want the customs, they had no taste for them, they 
abhorred them, they feared them; but they were the fashion, and 
they yielded. What if the law of fashion, where your judgment 
and your heart saw its iniquity, comes back in a life-long sorrow! 
Will all the praises and adulations of society forever compensate 
for a lost child ? 

It is perhaps a deserved kind of retribution that when we use 
a bad fashion, even in moderation, our example comes back to 
reproach us from those who have gone to excess. Then all the 
influence of parental advice or affection is in vain. They played 
with edged tools, and their children were harmed. It is the 
divine law: it cannot be escaped. Pleading, expostulation, 
prayer, all count for nothing. They may go over the world to 
warn and help others; but, in that home where their love and 
counsel should be almost omnipotent, their influence is an 
unknown and imperceptible quantity. We have an example in 
the Scriptures of one house, one family practising abstinence for 
along period, and the reward which obedience brought to it. 
The Rechabites were a nomad tribe, not of Jewish race, but living 
on the southern borders of Judah. They delighted in the free 
life of the desert; and one of their ancestral leaders had com- 
manded them, in order to keep up this life, never to abandon 
their tents and to abstain forever from wine. They seem to have 
obeyed his command for a long time, and, as a reward for their 
obedience, were at last invited by the prophet within the temple 
at Jerusalem, as a rebuke to the faithlessness of his own people. 
Travellers, even down to the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
speak of meeting Jews who claimed to be descendants of this 
same tribe, who kept flocks and abstained from wine; and a 
writer in the early part of this century was told that near Mecca, 
in Arabia, he would find some of them. Journeying thither, he 
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met a man, and said to him, “ Whose descendant are you?” In 
reply, he read from an Arabic Bible this passage in Jeremiah: 
“ Jonadab, the son of Rechab, our father, commanded us, saying, 
Ye shall drink no wine, neither ye nor your sons forever.” And 
he added, “You see the words of the prophet have been ful- 
filled: ‘Jonadab, the son of Rechab, shall not want a man to 
stand before me forever”” The object of the command, we may 
bear in mind, was not primarily temperance, but freedom,— the 
wild roving life of the desert; and, to preserve this, the drinking 
habits of city or settled life, as leading to that effeminacy which 
was to be escaped, were forbidden. Something of the same 
reason seems to have suggested the strict command of Mohammed, 
against stimulants, because says the Koran,— and what is finer? — 
“Their sinfulness is greater than their use.” Let no cloud come 
over these new homes from the want of moral courage to resist 
the law of fashion in hospitality, from the utterly mistaken notion 
that companionship— what is called good cheer — can be found 
only in habits so full of peril. 
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THINGS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


NEW ENGLAND WOMAN'S MISSIONARY MEETING IN AID OF THE 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 

The other meetings of Anniversary Week have been so fully 
reported that it is not necessary for us to mention them; but, lest 
this one should be overlooked, we give a notice of it, which was 
crowded ont of last month’s Review. 

The meeting was called to order, and Mrs. Charles Lowe was 
chosen to occupy the chair, and Miss Georgianna Merril was 
chosen secretary. The meeting was opened by prayer from Rev. 
Caroline H. James, of Brooklyn, Conn. 

Mrs. Lowe then made some introductory remarks, stating the 
object of the meeting to be to invite women to form missionary 
committees in their various conferences, and presenting the ex- 
ample of the South Middlesex Conference, which had already 
successfully organized such a committee and followed it up by 
action the last six months. Mrs. Lowe stated that this committee 
was legally accepted by the Conference and warmly welcomed. 
Each of these ladies had endeavored to awaken an interest in 
our missionary work, and to raise in all their societies some offer- 
ing for the Association, however small, believing the amount 
gathered of not so much importance, as the attitude of loyalty to 
our executive organization. She believed also in giving the con- 
tributions to the American Unitarian Association without condi- 
tions, as that body had every means of knowing where to bestow 
wisely the money. After having accomplished that duty, socie- 
ties certainly should feel free to engage in any private acts of 
benevolence which interested them. It was pleasant, however, to 
see some object of the Association in view to arouse their ener- 
gies, and such object they happily had this year in the Channing 
Memorial Building, proposed to the denomination; but at the 
same time,she trusted that these committees would not be con- 
fined to any one period, but have a permanent existence in the 
denomination. She therefore hoped that the meeting would see 
fit to appoint a committee of ladies to meet with the lady mem- 
bers of the Executive Boards of the Conferences and form some 
plans for action. 

Mrs. S. T. Hooper rose and offered a resolution to that effect. 

Before taking action, discussion was called for. Mrs. Charles 
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G. Ames led the discussion in a noble plea for laborers in the 
vineyard. She gave an interesting account of the various work 
of the Association, and argued the necessity of women collecting 
their seattered forces, and bringing our parishes into a better 
acquaintance with the work that is going on, and awakening 
them to » warmer enthusiasm for the spread of a liberal gospel. 
Several Jadies then took part in the discussi.n: Mrs. Bradford, of 
Watertown; Mrs. S. T. Hooper, of Boston; Mrs. Cogswell, of 
Lexington; Miss E. P. Channing, Mrs. C. H. Dall, etc. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe was then introduced, and made a grace- 
ful and sympathetic speech. Mrs. Mary A. Livermore next 
addressed the meeting, and spoke earnestly for a wide denomina- 
tional fellowship, and congratulated the Unitarian women that 
they were resolved to take their places in the work for humanity. 
Rey. Caroline H. James then made an earnest speech, showing the 
wide opportunities. opening before women; and Rev. Mary H. 
Graves spoke a few words of encouragement and sympathy with 
the object of the meeting. 

Rev. J. Ll. Jones, of the West, was called upon, snd made an 
animated speech; and Rev. Henry Powers, of Manchester, was 
also invited, and said a few words. The meeting closed with the 
doxology. 

The Committee met as appointed with the ladies of the Execu- 
tive Boards, and agreed to use their best efforts to form woman’s 
missionary committees in each of the Conferences, which should 
hold their first meetings one hour before their regular Conference 
meetings, in their respective places, and offer their committees 
to the Conferences for acceptance. 

We are glad to say that the ladies of the Suffolk Conference 
have made the first start. It is hoped that this committee of 
women will increase religious fellowship among the churches of 
Boston. Suffolk does not appear to have those Conference meet- 
ings which are held in our other counties, and which contribute 
so much to the prosperity and social life of the churches. 

Essex, Norfolk, and North Middlesex are calling their good 
women to the work; and it is hoped that the New England Con- 
ferences not represented at the May meeting will, when notified, 
send delegates to the general meeting of the committee in Sep- 
tember, which delegates will form the local committees on their 
return home, and thus not be behind the other counties in the 
«ood work. 
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LIBRARY NOTES. 


In the August number of the Review for 1879, we gave a some- 
what extended notice of M. Rabbinowicz’s French translation of 
the Civil Legislation of the Talmud, and referred to the third 
volume of M. Schwab’s translation, also in French, of the Talmud 
of Jerusalem. We are glad to call attention now to another 
work which puts some of the latest results of this very important 
feature of Talmudic study within the reach of the English reader: 
The Criminal Code of the J-ws, according to the Talmud Mas- 
secheth Synhedrin, by Philip Berger Benny, London, 1880. In a 
small book of 133 pages, made up of reédited and enlarged con- 
tributions to the Pall Mall Gazette, it is not to be expected that 
Mr. Benny could furnish any rival to the voluminous and erudite 
works already mentioned, which were written mainly for the 
scholar. Mr. Benny’s book is rather a series of papers aiming to 
present in popular form the salient and characteristic features of 
the Hebrew criminal legislation. Just such a work has been. 
extremely needed. After several centuries of effort by Christian 
scholars to understand the history, genius, and development of 
the Hebrew people, it must be confessed that the average Chris- 
tian knows very little about them. Mr. Benny amply justifies his 
book in his introduction. ‘The legal codes of most ancient peo- 
ple,” he says, “have been diligently examined. The laws of the 
Brahmans and of the Parsis, of the Greeks and of the Romans, of 
the Chinese and of the Mussulmans, have found zealous expo- 
nents. The judicial system of the Hebrews alone has been neg- 
lected. Notwithstanding its value as a record of Jewish thought 
and feeling and custom, it is almost unknown to English scholars 
and jurists. It is probably no exaggeration to assert that not a 
dozen of the foremost Biblical critics in England know anything 
of the legal code of the Jews. The most profound ignorance 
prevails regarding the practical mode of administering law and 
justice, as it obtained among the Hebrews during the prophetic 
period and at the time of the destruction of the second Temple 
of Jerusalem. The notions of Jewish law and jurispradence gen- 
erally current are extremely vague and undefined.” 

Mr. Benny finds a reason for this in the fact that the popular 
conceptions upon this subject are gathered from the injunctions 
and ordinances of the Mosaic Pentateuch : — 

As a matter of fact, the laws of Moses are about as well calculated to 
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give one an insight into the Hebrew legal scheme as a perusal of our 
statute-book, a collection of our Acts of Parliament, our written law — 
alone, without the aid of common law and precedent — would give of the 
English system of judicial procedure. He who would understand the 
penal code of the. Hebrews — the practical code, that is, of the people, 
as it was in operation during the later period of Jewish nationality — 
must not depend upon the Pentateuch. He must turn to the Talmud 
that much-maligned and even more misunderstood compilation of the 
rabbins; that digest of what Carlyle would term allerlei-wissenschaften ; 
which is at once the compendium of their literature, the storehouse of 
their tradition, the exponent of their faith, the record of their acquire- 
ments, the hand-book of their ceremonials, and the summary of their legal 
code, civil and penal. Herein he shall find a system of jurisprudence 
ingenious and elaborate, a scheme of organization at once simple and 
effective, and a criminal law the most interesting, and probably the 
most humane, that antiquity has transmitted to us. ... The enactments, 
civil and criminal, of the Five Books of Moses, as they stand in the Bible, 
are unintelligible and incomprehensible, unless accompanied by the 
explanation furnished by the Mischna and Ghemara, which together con- 
stitute the Talmud. 


With this introduction on the importance of the Talmudic law, 
Mr. Benny passes to consider the development of the Mosaic 
code. He finds three stages of growth, analogous to the develop- 
ment of the Athenian code, in the Hebrew laws as we find them 
formulated in the Talmud. 

There are, in the first place, the Mosaic injunctions, religious, social, 
and political, which constitute the foundation of the scheme. There are 
then the practical details as to the organization of the tribunals. These 
must have had their origin in the early days of the Jewish Common- 
wealth, most probably during the lifetime of Joshua. Lastly, we find in 
the Talmud laws attributable evidently to the period which intervened 
between the destruction of the first and second temples. About this 
time, a number of the Mosaic ordinances had become utter anachronisms. 
Some were perfectly impracticable, one or two were no longer even 
understood. The exigencies of the age and the circumstances of the 
people necessitated the adoption of several enactments unknown to the 
Pentateuch. Throughout. however, the whole of the penal code of 
the Talmud, the divine origin of the Hebrew legal system, is never for 
a moment lost sight of. The abolition of a Mosaic enactment is with the 
rabbins simply a statement that it has fallen into desuetude. 


The theory of the Dutch school, concerning the later origin of 
the Levitical law and many of the supposed Mosaic prescriptions, 
receives no attention, that we have discovered, in this book. Yet, 
as noticed above, a certain law of development is recognized sim- 
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ilar to that in other civil and religious codes. It is important to 
observe that the Mosaic prescriptions — which, in course of time, 
became altogether obsolete — included many of the most charac- 
teristic laws of the Pentateuch. 


Among such ordinances was the injunction which determined the pun- 
ishment of a stubborn and rebellious son. Of this commandment, the 
Ghemara observes: “The Biblical law concerning a stubborn and rebel- 
lious son never has been and never can be practically applied. If we 
nevertheless study it, it is simply as one does a literary exercise.” Simi- 
larly, the Mosaic enactment, in accordance with which a city given to 
idolatry was ordered to be destroyed, had become a pure anachronism in 
the latter days of the Jewish nationality. According to the Talmud, this 
law could not have been carried into effect at any period. And the 
penal code, further, took no longer any cognizance of a large class of 
offences known as acts of omission. 


Concerning these obsolete and non-effective laws, it has been 
said that some of them were possibly the work of later historians, 
who wished to invest the earlier days with a greater moral and 
religious rigor. It is an interesting fact that, when the Puritan 
Fathers framed their criminal code for the colony, copying, as 
they were led to do by their desire to imitate the Hebrew Com- 
monwealth, much of the criminal code of the Pentateuch, they 


found it equally impracticable to carry it out. This fact did not 
escape the observation of De Tocqueville. “The legislators of 
Connecticut,” he remarks, “begin with the penal laws, and, strange 
to say, they borrow their provisions from the text of Holy Writ. 
‘Whoever shall worship any other God than the Lord, says the 
preamble of the code, ‘shall surely be put to death.’ This is fol- 
lowed by ten or twelve enactments of the same kind, copied ver- 
batim from the Books of Exodus, Leviticus, and Deuteronomy. 
Blasphemy, sorcery, adultery, and rape were punished with death. 
An outrage offered by a son to his parents was to be expiated by 
the same penalty. The legislation of a rude and half-civilized 
people was thus applied to an enlightened and moral community. 
The consequence was that the punishment of death was never 
more frequently prescribed by statute, and never more rarely 
enforced.” 

Perhaps, if most Christians were asked to state the character- 
istic feature of the Jewish criminal code, it would be illustrated 
in the expression, “an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth.” 
Yet Mr. Benny tells us that “among the ordinances of Moses, of 
which no trace is to be found in the Talmud, is the so-called lez 
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talionis. More nonsense has probably been written respecting 
this law of retaliation (which crops up in every code of an- 
tiquity) than would fill the proverbial bushel a goodly number of 
times. It is generally quoted as satisfactorily demonstrating the 
harshness and severity of the punishments ordained in the Penta- 
teuch.... The Jex talionis was simply a law by which a person 
deliberately and purposely and maliciously inflicting upon an- 
other certain specified injuries was liable to have similar injuries 
inflicted upon his own person.... Nothing but the lex talionis 
was likely to prove of service in preventing the commission of 
such inhuman and dastardly outrages. Among the Hebrews, the 
necessity for preserving the law of retaliation as part of the legal 
code had disappeared long before the Talmudic period. In 
accordance with their traditions, all cases of assault or wounding 
were p:inishable by fines, the offender making full and ample in- 
demnity to the person hurt.” 

In another chapter, the constitution of the courts and the quali- 
fication of judges are described: “In contradistinction to the 
practice of every other ancient nation, the king, among the Jews, 
was not permitted to exercise judicial functions. Unlike the 
high priest, he could neither judge nor could he be judged. Nor 
had the sovereign any voice, prerogative, or influence in the 
appointment of the judges; nor was it for him to interfere in any 
way with the organization of the various tribunals. The people 
alone had the right to nominate the members of the Synhedrin. 
The scheme of legal administration was based on the represen- 
tative system, and what we should nowadays term universal 
suffrage.” 

Under this scheme, we are told, every Jew was eligible to the 
office of judge; but, in order to prevent any but competent and 
well-qualified persons from being appointed to the various tribu- 
nals, ample precautions were taken. “Few things are more 
remarkable in the Hebrew penal code than the clauses by which 
certain persons were disqualified from acting as judges under any 
circumstances whatever.” All who made money by dice-playing, 
by any games of hazard, by betting on pigeon-matches, and simi- 
lar objectionable practices, were not only incapable of ‘becoming 
members of a tribunal, but were not permitted to give evidence 
in a trial. “The Ghemara regards a man who gains money by 
the amusements named as actually dishonest. A Jew who was 
in the habit of lending money upon usury was in like manner dis- 
qualified. The disqualification extended not only to those who 
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took interest of ‘their brethren, but even to cases where the 
money had been borrowed by a heathen.” Nor could a slave- 
holder sit as judge. The Talmud stigmatizes such a person as 
“inhuman and unfeeling, and incapable therefore of deciding an 
issue involving the life or liberty or even property of another.” 
One other disqualification, noteworthy in its way, also existed: 
“ A man who had not, or had never had, a fixed occupation, trade, 
or business by which he earned a livelihood, was not allowed 
to act as judge.... A trial before a Synhedrin was virtually a 
trial by jury. The members of the court were moreover the 
prisoner’s counsel as well as his judges. They sought to inter- 
pret the law in his favor: failing this, they endeavored to find 
extenuiting circumstances.” The rules of evidence of the Tual- 
mud, we are told, are in most respects unlike those of any ancient 
legal code, and are diametrically opposed to our modern English 
practice in every important particular :— 

The primary object of the Hebrew judicial system was to render the 
conviction of an innocent person impossible. All the ingenuity of the 
Jewish legists was directed to the attainment of this end. Everywhere 
the punishment of the guilty seems subordinated to this principal consid- 
eration. The credibility of witnesses must be established beyond doubt; 
their impartiality must be placed above suspicion; the likelihood of 
prejudice animating any person testifying against a prisoner must be 
carefully sought out. The admissibility of evidence was determined by a 
series of stringent regulations disqualifying in each case a number of in- 
dividuals from coming forward as witnesses. No man could incriminate 
hin self, nor could a wife give evidence against a husband. Among the 
Hebrews, a betrothed girl was regarded by the law as a married woman. 
On the other hand, a prisoner was not debarred from testifying in his 
own favor, any argument he wished to urge, irrespective of its legal 
worth, was heard by the judges. Relatives, including many allied by 
marriage, and nearly all those allied by blood, were incompetent to 
appear as witnesses. Grandchildren formed, however, an exception to 
this rule. Those standing in loco parentis to the accused at the time the 
alleged offence was committed or when the trial commenced; the 
shushbin — best man, groomsman — during the seven days of marriage; 
an enemy, i.e., one who had not spoken to the prisoner for a period of 
three days, owing to dislike or hatred or on account of differences; a 
creditor; any person to whom the accused had lent money; all who pub- 
liely and derisively (b’frase) acted in contravention of the Mosaic laws 
regardiug food, cleanliness, and decency; all such as had been convicted 
of attempting to wrong or defraud a neighbor (the Talmud regards such 
persons as worse than those who sin against Heaven only),— these, and 
all others who were disqualified from acting as judges in a cause, were 
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declared incompetent to appear as witnesses. The rabbins carefully 
made allowance for human weakness and natural promptings. They did 
not expose relatives to the temptation of violating the sanctity of their 
oath, and they spared father or son or brother the pain of being com- 
pelled to speak the damning word which should condemn, perhaps to 
death, one near and dear to them. Thus, the partiality of friends, the 
affection of relatives, or the enmity of opponents could in no wise affect 
the issues of a trial. 

The chapter in the form of trial in capital cases is very inter- 
esting, and there is much information in the chapter on the vari- 
ous methods of execution. “The rabbins,” says Mr. Benny, 
“were the first among ancient legists to render the infliction of 
the death penalty as painless as possible.” The death-draught, 
composed of myrrh and frankincense in a cup of vinegar or light 
wine, produced a kind of stupefaction, rendering the criminal 
indifferent to his fate and scarcely sensible to pain. 

Nothing can be more absurd than the notions generally current re- 
specting the manner in which these punishments were carried out among 
the Jews. The stoning of the Bible and of the Talmud was not, as 
vulgarly supposed, a pell-mell casting of stones at a criminal; the burn- 
ing had nothing whatever in common with the process of consuming by 
fire a living person, as practised by the churchmen of the Middle Ages; 
nor did the strangling bear any resemblance to our English mode of put- 
ting criminals to death. 

The stoning to death consisted in hurling the culprit down an 
eminence of not less than fifteen feet. Death was caused by the 
violence of the concussion dislocating the spinal cord. The first 
witness who had testified against the condemned man acted as 
executioner. 

In the introduction to his work, Mr. Benny does great honor to 
the erudition of M. Rabbinowicz, but finds him open to criticism 
on various points. 

One of the most remarkable of the new laws in the Talmud is 
that which requires evidence that a warning was given to the 
individual about to commit a crime that the act he contemplated 


was an offence entailing a certain punishment or penalty. No 
such provision is found in the Bible. Dr. Rabbinowicz regards 
this law of the Talmud as designed to abolish altogether the 
penalty of death. Against this view, Mr. Benny remarks that 
the ordinances and precautions of the Talmud were already, and 
without the proviso referred to, more than sufficient to pre- 
vent the sentence of death from being pronounced except in very 
rare cases, The real object of this, he thinks, was simply to “pre- 
vent the condemnation of a person ignorant of the gravity of the 
offence he had committed.” 8. J. B. 





